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Coatesville and Others! 


Did you ever hear of Coatesville, where there’s lots of dirt and smoke, 
And business is boomin’ and only bums go broke? 

Where “Old Hook-’er-to-the-Biler” speaks his piece in shoppy verse 
For to save the swearin? Butchers from the Elevator Curse? 


Did you ever hear of Coatesville, where there’s lots of dirt and smoke, 
Where the men don’t need the “union” and a “strike” is never stroke? 
Where “Old Hook-’er-to-the-Biler” and his greasy, grimy hands 
Are a buildin’ Steam-Hydraulics for the Boss who understands? 


Did you ever hear of Coatesville, where there’s lots of dirt and smoke 

And working men are prosperous and poverty’s.a joke, a | 
Where “Old Hook-’er-to-the-Biler” is a drivin’ night and day Nearly 1000 4 
A makin’ Butchers happy in the Steam Hydraulic way? 

in Daily Use —.. 
Did you ever hear of Coatesville, where there’s lots of dirt and smoke, 

Where the town is running over with the goodest kind o’ folk, 

Where “Old Hook-’er-to-the-Biler” is reforming cussin’ men, 

From their Elevator Language when the “blank” thing busts again? 





Did you ever hear of Coates—“Boom, Boom! It is the good ship Ore- 
gon and we are saved!” 


Moral: “‘Attach it to the Steam Generator” 


(As the English editor suggested when he sent back our copy and refused our style of ads.) 





CRAIG RIDGWAY & SON COMPANY 


COATESVILLE, PA. 
ELEVATOR MAKERS TO FOLKS WHO KNOW 





Double Geared. 








PACKERS ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING CO. 


D. E. WASHINGTON, CHIEF ENGINEER 
WRIGHT BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. Packer :— 


When you advise us as to your requirements, we are in a position to furnish you advice based on the . 
most recent practice in erecting and operating any proposition that you are contemplating, connected 
with the Packing Industry. 

Our charges are consistent with the service we give you and usually we will save you many 
times our fee. 

Try us—you will not be disappointed. 

Yours truly, 
D. E. WASHINGTON, Mor. 











MAKE YOUR SHOP BRIGHT 


By the use of OPALITE (White Glass ) 


CLEANER AND CHEAPER THAN MARBLE 


For Counter Tops and Cases, Side Walls, Refrigerators, Shelves, Scale Tops, Etc. 
SANITARY, NON-ABSORBENT GERM PROOF AND LIGHT REFLECTING 


N. Y. Office THE OPALITE TILE co. Be Wise and Write 


47 W. 34th St. MONACA, PA. "~~" for Samples. 
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ARMOUR 
FERTILIZER WORKS 


General Offices, Union Stock Yards 


CHICACO, U. S. A. 








We are constantly in the market for 


Ground and Unground Tankage and Blood 


Concentrated Tankage 
Bones of all kinds 


Horns, Hoofs 


Beef and Pork Cracklings, Etc. 








ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


CHICAGO, ILL. BUENA VISTA, VA. 
BALTIMORE, MD. WILMINGTON, N. C. 
ATLANTA, GA. SAVANNAH, GA. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. AUGUSTA, GA. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. SOUTH OMAHA, NEB. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. FORT WORTH, TEX. 


ADDRESS ALL INQUIRIES TO CHICAGO OFFICE 


KANSAS CITY, KAN. 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
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CANADA DEFEATS RECIPROCITY. 


The election in Canada on Thursday re- 
sulted in an overwhelming defeat for the 
government and for the policy of trade reci- 
procity with the United States. The Liberal 
government appealed to the country on the 
question of ratifying the reciprocity agree- 
ment with the United States, already adopted 
by Congress. The opposition raised the an- 
nexation ery, and it was this bogey that had 
a good deal to do with the result. Sentiment, 
rather than business consideration, prevailed, 
and jealousy of the United States was the 
feeling upon which the opposition worked 
to make votes. The Conservative party won 
by a wide margin and will have a majority 
of over 50 in Parliament, which means the 
defeat of reciprocity for some time to come. 

2, 


——¢o—__ 


TO TEST DAKOTA LARD LAW. 


The State food commissioner of North 
Dakota is to bring a test case against 


Armour & Company to determine the valid- 
ity of the State law just enacted relating to 
lard and lard compounds and 
labels, weight designations, etc. 


governing 
The law re- 
quires the statement of net weight on the 
package, and the true name of manufacturer 
or jobber must also appear. There are 
numerous other requirements, and the trial 
of this test case will determine the validity 
of such requirements. 

—a 

TO HAVE MUNICIPAL ABATTOIR. 

The city council of Charleston, 8. C., has 
finaly adopted an ordinance providing for the 
erection and operation of a municipal abat- 
toir or central slaughtering plant, at which 
all meat sold in the city, except that bear- 
ing the government inspection stamp, must 
be killed. This will do away with unsani- 
tary local slaughtering conditions among 
butchers and farmers, and provide a modern 
plant where such locally-killed meat may be 
handled. 

, 


—— -o-—_— 


CITY CAN’T ENGAGE IN ICE TRADE. 


That a municipal government has. no right 
to go into the ice business is the opinion of 
the city attorney of Jamestown, N. Y. Dur- 
ing the ice famine of last summer the mayor 
of Jamestown advocated a municipal ice 
introduced in 
Corporation Coun- 
sel Dean has now rendered an opinion that 
the city has no legal right to embark in this 
business. 


piant, and an ordinance was 


the council to that effect. 


PACKERS AND PRODUCERS COMPARE FIGURES 
Conference at Fort Worth Brings Out Differing Opinions 


A conference called by the president of 
the Texas Cattle Raisers’ Association was 
held last week at Fort Worth, Texas, to con- 
sider the difference between livestock and re- 
tail meat prices, and to see if some plan 
could not be devised by which the cattleman 
might make more money and the consumer 
at the same time pay less for his meats. 

The meeting was marked by the usual 
sensational attacks on meat packers as being 
the cause of high meat prices. 
bringing out 


Aside from 
statements from livestock 
sources as to the cost of production, and 
from packers as to the cost of packing and 
selling, the conference had no definite re- 
sults. It was planned and advertised by 
interests hostile to the packers, and it was 
therefore no surprise that those packers who 
attended were given an unfriendly reception, 
and their statements discredited so far as 
possible. 

The interests making up the conference 
could not agree among themselves on a plan 
of action, or even upon another meeting, 
and this latter matter was left to a commit- 
tee to be appointed by the chairman. Later 
it was announced that a co-operative asso- 
ciation would be formed, to consist of pro- 
ducers and consumers, and that this asso- 
ciation would “corner” livestock supplies and 
compel the packers to meet the producers’ 
terms. Just how this increase in livestock 
prices would operate to help the consumer 
is yet to be explained. 


Consumer Did Not Seem to Be Present. 

The Fort Worth conference was called to 
order by President Ed. C. Lasater, of the 
Cattle Raisers’ Association. About 
200 people were in attendance, chiefly Texas 
cattlemen, with a sprinkling of retail mer- 
chants, labor union men and Farmers’ Union 
representatives. The consumer, as such, did 
not appear to be present. 

The session of the conference was enliv- 
ened by two set speeches, one from Clar- 
ence Owsley, of Fort Worth, and the other 
from J. O. Terrell, of San Antonio, a de- 
feated candidate for 
election. 


Texas 


governor at the last 

Mr. Owsley made a plea for the producer, 
and declared that he must prosper, and that 
his wants must be conserved. _He sympa- 
thized with the consumer, but said that 
people were having more comforts and lux- 


uries than formerly, and must expect to 
pay for them. He confessed to having no 
clear idea of a remedy for the difference 
between producing cost and retail price, ex- 
cept that cost of distribution might be re- 
duced some way or other. 

People of today, he said, were living many 
times better than their fathers or even than 
a generation ago. He was glad to see it, 
but if they are going to live well they must 
pay for it. He contrasted conditions as 
they existed when he was a boy with those 
of today, showing that people are infinitely 
more comfortable than their fathers were, 
and are getting much more out of life than 
any people ever got before. “It is undoubt- 
edly true that the distribution of commerce 
is wasteful,” said he. The consumer, how- 
ever, cannot complain at the producer at 
the conditions, but we can at least under- 
stand why they are so. 

“It seems to me the problem for the pro- 


ducers and consumers is to devise some 
agency to reduce the cost of distribution. 


That is why I favor city markets. We can- 
not under the present system bring about a 
condition to make living cheaper without 
making prices to the producer lower. That 
is a fundamental condition. You cannot get 
potatoes on your table cheaper today with- 
out reducing the price paid to the farmer._ 
I would like to see potatoes cheaper, but I 
insist that we should not compel the farmer, | 
who lost on his products last year, to give. 
us a share of his profits this year.” 

He told of the period of low prices which 
prevailed twenty-five years ago, when Kan- 
sas farmers burned corn for fuel and cattle 
were allowed to die on the plains. At the 
same time, he said, he saw an army of the 
unemployed marching to Washington. As 
for him, he said, he would rather take his 
chance in a community where prices are 
high and the producer received ample reward. 
He could not expect to get small reward 
for his labors unless living where the pro- 
ducers made a surplus on their products. 


No Complaint Against the Packer. 
“We must not forget,” he declared, “that 
we live in a producing section of the coun- 
try and partake of.the prosperity which the 


cattle raisers or farmers enjoy. I can see 


how there might be a combination of pack- 
inghouses to increase the price to. the con- 
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sumer, but I cannot see how such combina- 
tion could exist only for a season. The 
slaughter of a cow is such a simple matter 
that I do not see how the consumer could 
be required to pay a greater profit.than the 
ordinary cost of manufacture. 

“Any butcher can buy and skin a cow, and 
could not be kept dependent on a packing- 
house. Therefore, I cannot see how the con- 
sumer has any complaint against the pack- 
inghouses. It is impossible for manufactu- 
rers: of beef under these conditions to long 
oppress the consumer. We must remember 
that high price of living comes to a great 
extent to our own lack of economy and the 
present system of distribution. 
ing in the cities amidst luxuries and these 
make to higher prices.” 

Ex-candidate Terrell delivered a lengthy 
address which was chiefly devoted to an at- 
tack on the meat trade. Basing his state- 
ments on what he had read 


We are liv- 


in the news- 
papers—and quoting some newspaper state- 
ments which were shown at the time of 
their publication to be manifestly false and 
misleading—he meat packers of 
making extortionate profits. He believed 
that the government should regulate the 
meat business, fix prices, and arbitrarily 
limit the profits of those engaged in the 
meat trade. 


accused 


Figures Showing Packing and Selling Cost. 


Packers had been asked to present figures 
showing packing. and selling cost of beef, 
and at the afternoon session R. C. McManus, 
of Chicago, representing Swift & Company, 
took the floor and presented a detailed 
statement showing the actual cost of han- 
dling and the profits to packers at Fort 
Worth in disposing of a shipment of 297 
head of. cattle from the ranche of the chair- 
man of the meeting, Mr. Lasater, bought 
on June 26, 1911. 

It was shown that thirty-eight head were 
sold as dressed beef in Fort Worth and the 
balance was shipped to twenty-seven mar- 
kets from New York to El Paso. The cost 
of the beef per hundred to the packer was 
$6.39 and the selling price was $6.58, leav- 
ing a profit of 18 cents per hundred, or a 
profit of only $353.81 on the entire carload. 

The total cost to the packer was given at 
$15,900, including killing, dressing, etc., with 
a credit for hides, fats, etc., of $3,893.91, 
making the total cost $12,006. The receipts 
from the sales amounted to $14,577.85, less 
freight, selling expense, etc., of $2,217.67, 
leaving $12,360, the net profit being $353.81, 
the net profit per cwt. being $18.87. 

Mr. McManus in explanation said: 
or seven years ago the cattle raisers invited 
some one to attend their convention to dis- 
cuss the. economic story of the packing- 
houses. I was sent. This was prior to the 
government investigation and the Garfield 
report. There is now a much better under- 
standing between the packers and cattle 
raisers. 

“T have always regarded the cattle pro- 
ducers as a part of the packinghouse busi- 
ness. Cheapness of distribution is just as 
vital to us as it is to you or to the con- 
sumer. We have attempted to perfect our 


“Six 


system of distribution, but know that there 
is still waste, and we would be glad to learn 
of any method of improving our present 
system. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


“T don’t want you to get the impression 
that it is an unusual thing to give informa- 
tion to a shipper. 
tremely important 
business. 


We realize that it is ex- 
that 
It is important to us on account of 


you understand our 
the criticisms to which we have been subjected 
Inquiries of this kind don’t hurt the packer. 
If there is anything in this method of han- 
dling to which you can suggest improvement 
we would be very glad to have it.” 
Cattleman Gives His Figures. 
Chairman Lasater replied to Mr. McManus, 
casting doubt .upon the honesty and ac- 
uracy of the packers’ figures. They did not 
agree with his computations, and therefore 
must have been “doctored” the occa- 
sion, he said. He had made some figures of 
his own. He showed the pro- 
ducer of finishing a 4-year-old steer for mar- 
ket to be $73.99, delivered at Fort Worth. 
The price received was $54.78, entailing a 
net loss to him of $19.21. His statement 


for 


cost to the 





follows: 
Investment— 
Fifteen acres of ranch land at $5 per acre... $75.00 
Cie -G. WH DE og eh ect b is iets teiees ames 30.00 
EE eet Seer ee Peet pee $105.00 
Expenses——- 
Sn Sl (SII cf ocvawadsaawieees $8.40 
Labor, teams, saddle horses and supplies...... 1.11 
EE «oid --y eo pte te aed OS Stag End abba 0050's 6046 1.05 
Depreciation on ranch improvements......... 1.00 
eFC Seer reer -90 
oe 2 Ok Breer rr rrr erry 92 
Cost of producing yearling on basis 100 
per cent. yearling crop.............+. $13.38 
Loss on carrying 30 per cent. of non-produc- 
EE Lb nk eewedes 0:6 sds cebent eens snenen $4.01 
Total cost of yearling crop figured on 
basis 70 per cent. yearlings.......... $17.39 
Ioss on one-half of heifer calves marketed 
GW WIE ccecasvcccwdecawsescccecescvececes 3.66 
Average cost of yearling steer.......... $21.05 


Cost of carrying a yearling steer to a 4-year-old 
steer and placing same upon the Fort Worth market: 
Investment— 





Fifteen acres of ranch land at $5 per acre... $75.00 
Cost of one yearling stver ..............006. 21.05 
BD cit didigttieins: ca enia ie whohen ddan $96.05 
Expenses for year— 
Interest on investment at the rate of § per 
Mi siggatavakekeuitse behkesrecomrévawess $7.68 
BOGE - crevice ccwecc sete veceseeeviesccercscers -96 
Death loss at rate of 3 per cent............. .63 
Depreciations on ranch improvements........ 1.00 
Labor, teams, saddle horses and supplies..... 1.11 


Total cost per year of carrying steer... $11.38 
Cost of carrying steer, per head, for three 





years .at $11.38 per year..........cscceeee 34.14 
Cost of finishing for market, one-half ton cake 
2 8 Perro Terr rere ee 13.00 
Cost of feeding prickly pear for six months.. 1.80 
Original cost of yearling steer............... 21.05 
Wetes GOSS GS TORO <cc cdc ccccvcccccccs $69.99 
Freight and market charges per head........ 4.00 
Total cost on Fort Worth market...... $73.99 
There was a spirited discussion between 


Chairman Lasater and Mr. McManus, in 
which the former attempted to pick flaws 
in the packers’ figures, while the latter en- 
deavored to explain some of the conditions 


surrounding packing and selling operations. 


Conference Comes to No Conclusion. 

After some desultory discussion in which 
the note of complaint at high prices to con- 
sumers was prevalent, the Resolutions Com- 
mittee reported, without recommendation, a 
resolution in six sections, the first declaring 
the necessity for a national convention to be 
called by the conference, the second declar- 
ing that the manufacturing interests of the 
country should not be disturbed by any radi- 
cal action, the third pledging an effort to 
increase the profits of the producer, the 
fourth to ascertain as near as possible how 
profits are being distributed, and the fifth 
thanking President Lasater for calling the 
conference. 
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The resolutions were amended to provide 
for the appointment of a committee to con- 
sider the whole matter and take such action 
as it might see fit. There was ‘evidently 
such a lack of unity among the cattle rais- 
ing, farmers’ union, labor union and retail 
merchants’ elements present that no other 
solution was possible. After adopting reso- 
lutions denouncing the railroads, the confer- 
ence adjourned. 


Plan to “Corner” the Livestock Market. 


Some days later it was announced that 
the Texas cattlemen had taken the bull by 
the horns, and would solve the problem all 
by themselves—at least, that end of it af- 
fecting the price they should receive for 
their livestock. Their announcement of the 
remedy was as follows: 

“The Consumers’ and Producers’ Associa- 
tion, supported by the Texas Cattle Raisers’ 
Association, will organize and incorporate a 
selling company or bureau with a capital of 
$3,000,000. 

“The company will have branch’ offices in 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas 
City. The corporation will handle the en- 
tire marketing of livestock for the South- 
west and will force the packinghouses, as far 
as possible, to buy through its bureau instead 
of direct from the rancher. 

“With large yard facilities the central 
bureau expects to be able to hold shipments 
and thereby compel the packinghouses to meet 
the producers’ terms. The headquarters of the 
new company will be at Fort Worth; Tex.” 

The three million dollars’ worth of stock 
is presumably to be offered to cattlemen, 
retailers, consumers and others, as funds 
will be necessary to float such a formidable 
scheme. 


——o—— 


TO RELIEVE FRENCH FOOD FAMINE. 


The rioting in France over food scarcity 
and prices reached the point recently where 
the government was compelled to take meas- 
ures toward relieving conditions, as well as 
suppressing disorder. As a result of a con- 
ference between the President and Cabinet 
it was decided to abandon the government’s 
stubborn attitude against meat importations, 
and not only to admit livestock and meat 
from abroad, but actually to install added 
refrigeration facilities for such imported 
meats and to secure lower freight rates. 

Cable dispatches state that a Cabinet coun- 
cil, presided over by President Fallierés, was 
held to consider the disorders arising from 
the food agitation and to adopt measures in- 
tended to ease the cost of living. The Min- 
ister of Commerce and the Minister of Agri- 
culture explained in detail the results of 
their investigations. 

The cost of everything eatable is higher 
throughout France today than ever before. 
Prices suddenly increased this summer, but 
this also is true all over western Europe, 
and was caused principally by droughts and 
the consequent failure of fodder and vege- 
table crops. 

The Cabinet approved a scheme to amelio- 
rate the situation by facilitating the impor- 
tation of cattle and frozen meats by install- 
ing refrigerating and storage plants, of which 
there is a lack in France; by demanding that 
the railways lower their rates for the trans- 
portation of food, and by suspending the 
tariffs on fodder. 
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HIGH MEAT PRICES AND BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS 
Disease Declared to be the Chief Cause of Increased Meat Cost 


(Continued from last week.) 


Packers who are struggling year after year 
with the burden of condemnation losses due 
to diseased livestock, for which they have 
been compelled to pay full prices, only to 
have the animals or carcasses condemned by 
government inspectors thereafter, are among 
those most vitally interested in the question 
of wiping out tuberculosis in meat animals. 
The discussion of this question in recent is- 
sues of The National Provisioner, particu- 
larly with reference to the effect of bovine 
tuberculosis on the high cost of meat, has 
aroused considerable interest. 

The meat trade has had to stand a re- 
newed fire of criticism because of high meat 
prices during the past summer, and only 
the packer who pays full meat price for a 
carcass that the government inspector sends 
to the grease tank knows how much of a 
bearing this disease question has on the price 
of meat. 

The question of the eradication of tuber- 
culosis in our livestock is a ticklish one for 
a public official to handle, because of the gen- 
eral resentment of livestock owners at any 
suggestion of regulation, and because of the 
time-honored fear of the “farmer vote.” Per- 
haps fer this reason, and possibly because of 
the gravity of the question and the general 
conservatism of scientific authorities, the re- 
port of the International Commission on Bo- 
vine Tuberculosis, published in recent issues 
of The National Provisioner, was not definite 
as to a remedy for the difficulty. 


What Is Needed Is to Get Results. 


The report dealt only with fundamental 
principles, and made no recommendation with 
reference to the manner in which these prin- 
ciples might be applied for the purpose of 
controlling the disease. What the meat 
trade, in common with the consuming public, 
would like to see is some practical applica- 
tion of methods for wiping out disease and 
lifting the burden of losses consequent upon 
ee 

Such a method was suggested in a paper 
recently read before the United States Live- 
stock Sanitary Association by Dr. O. E. 
Dyson, of Chicago. Dr. Dyson was for many 
years government inspector-in-charge at Chi- 
cago, and knows the situation from the 
standpoint of practical observation as well as 
scientific knowledge. In discussing a way to 
wipe out this disease and these losses—a 
“reasonable. method” he calls it—he says: 


Touch the Stockraiser’s Pocketbook. 


“As a preface to my subject I desire to 
state that in my opinion before progressive 
steps can. be taken toward the control of 
bovine tuberculosis it will first be necessary 
to render the diseased animal unprofitable to 
the producer. Second, that all herds which 
are free from tuberculosis and contagious 
abortion should receive official recognition 
from State and Federal authorities in order 
that the owner and the animal may receive 
just recognition in the breeding world. Profit 
or loss can no doubt be made a logical solu- 
tion of the problem of how to control the 
spread of bovine tuberculosis or any other 
contagious disease. 

‘T also wish to state that as a matter of 


policy I do not believe in the compulsory 
slaughter of cattle reacting to the tuberculin 
test. In fact, I hold that it should be 
optional with the owner to decide between 
slaughter or perpetual quarantine. 

“The fundamental principle involved in the 
eradication or control of bovine tuberculosis 
will eventually be found to entirely rest upon 
the enactment of uniform State and Federal 
laws specifically classifying bovine tubercu- 
losis as a contagious disease, inimical to pub- 
lic health and to the best interest of livestock 
breeders at large. Reference is made to the 
reed of specifically classifying tuberculosis 
as a contagious disease for the reason that 
some livestock sanitary boards and other 
publie officials seem to have considerable diffi- 
culty in convincing, themselves that tuber- 
culosis is a contagious disease. Of equal im- 








DON’T FORGET THAT THE NEXT 


PACKERS’ 
CONVENTION 


IS TO BE HELD AT 
WASHINCTON, D. C. 
AND THAT THE DATES ARE 


JANUARY 15,16 AND 17 
NEXT 





SAVE THESE DATES 


AND BE ON HAND FOR THE 
**BIG TIME”’ 




















portance to the enactment of such laws is 
the appropriation of funds sufficient to enable 
public officials to enforce them. 

“The annual economic loss sustained as a 
result of the disease by those who are in no 
wise responsible for the increasing spread of 
the infection has now reached such a magni- 
tude as to demand, without fear or favor, 
the enactment and enforcement of equitable 
laws for their protection, Furthermore, at 
least 95 per cent. of the owners of healthy 
hegls of cattle and hogs should be protected 
against the danger of their herds also becom- 
ing infected, even though comparatively few 
breeders of tuberculosis cattle will suffer an 
inevitable loss. 


Hunt Down the Disease Everywhere. 


“In order to encourage a larger production 
of healthy cattle throughout the United 
States by preventing a further spread of the 
contagion of tuberculosis, laws should be 
enacted in every State requiring that any one 
having a knowledge of the existence of tuber- 
cular infection in cattle or hogs shall im- 
mediately notify the State veterinarian of 
his respective State, giving the name of the 
owner and location of the premises occupied 
by the infected animals. 

“Knowledge of the existence of an animal 
affected with tuberculosis, as demonstrated 
by clinical evidence of the disease or by a 
reaction resulting from the administration 
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of the tuberculin test, no matter by whom 
administered, should be considered proof of a 
knowledge of an infected herd and to the in- 
fection of every animal reacting to the test. 

“When the contagion of tuberculosis has 
been demonstrated by reactions resulting 
from the administration of the tuberculin 
test, by clinical evidence of the disease, or 
when the owner and the premises occupied by 
tuberculous cattle or hogs previous to slaugh- 
ter can be identified, all cattle and hogs re- 
maining upon the infected premises should be 
placed in quarantine until the owner shall 
file an application for an official administra- 
tion of the tuberculin test to all cattle re- 
maining upon the premises. All hogs found 
upon infected premises should be held in 
quarantine until sold for slaughter, subject 
to post-mortem inspection. 

“The Federal government, except as other- 
wise provided for under the caption of ‘Free 
Herds Classified as A, B and C,’ should pro- 
hibit the importation of all cattle, also the 
inter-State transportation of all cattle for 
breeding, dairy or exhibition purposes, unless 
from herds recognized under the regulations 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry as being 
free from tuberculosis or other contagious 
diseases. 

“No herd of cattle in which tuberculosis 
exists should be considered free from infec- 
tion until each animal in the herd exceeding 
the age of one year has passed at least two 
negative tuberculin tests, officially adminis- 
tered, with an intervening period of not less 
than three months, nor more than one year 
between each test. 


Brand the Diseased Animals with a “T.” 


“All cattle reacting to the tuberculin test 
should be permanently and conspicuously 
branded for the purpose of identification, 
preferably with a hot iron in the form of a 
capital ‘T.’ Reactors which show no physical 
evidence of tuberculosis should, upon request 
of the owner, be placed in perpetual quaran- 
tine to be utilized for breeding under the 
Bang system, or disposed of by slaughter 
under State or Federal laws. All cattle 
showing physical evidence of tuberculosis 
should be condemned for immediate slaughter. 

“Provision should also be made under quar- 
antine regulations to permit breeders to sell 
or purchase cattle which have reacted to the 
tuberculin test and are properly branded, and 
transfer them within the limits of any State 
for breeding purposes under the Bang system. 

“The owner of pure bred registered cattle 
and all dairy cows, slaughtered on account of 
reacting to the tuberculin test, should receive 
compensation equal to two-thirds of the ap- 
praised value thereof, which should not ex- 
ceed the sum of $100 per head. 

“No compensation should be paid to the 
owner of animals slaughtered until after 
said owner has conformed to every regulation 
prescribed by State or Federal authorities 
relating to the management of infected herds 
and premises.” 

(To be continued.) 
PEE 
DO YOU WANT A GOOD JOB? 

Are you a salesman, manager, superintend- 
ent, stock keeper out of a job? Watch page 
48 for good openings. Almost every week 


some packer advertises on that page for a 
man. Such chances do not remain open long; 
look them up, it will be worth your while. 








PRACTICAL 


ACTUAL PACKINGHOUSE TESTS. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE.—Every packinghouse superin- 
tendent keeps a record of tests, which is his most 
precious possession, and which serves him as a guide 
and reference in succeeding operations. It is only 
actual tests that tell the story in packinghouse prac- 
tice; theory is all right, but practical results are a 
necessary guide always. The National Provisioner 
has printed on this page of ‘‘Practical Points for the 
Trade’’ many tests of this sort, in answering in- 
quiries from subscribers. It has many more of these 
test results at its command, and will publish them 
from time to time for the general information of 
readers, instead of withholding them until some 
specific inquiry is made.) 


A TEST ON LIVER SAUSAGE. 
The following test on liver sausage may 


prove of interest to 


some of our readers. 
The materials used were as follows: 32 
pounds beef livers, 81 pounds lean pork 


cheeks, 60 pounds fat pork necks, 60 pounds 
fat pork cuttings, 19 pounds ham skins, % 
pound white pepper, 6 ounces marjorum, 4 
pounds fine salt, 8 pounds onions, 4 pounds 
H. M. P. flour, 42 pounds water, 13 pounds 
round guts. 

Cooked, worked 
up, this mass weighed 274 pounds, and when 
The 
cooking was effected at 210 degs. Fahr. for 
three-quarters of an hour. 


chopped and thoroughly 


cooked and cooled weighed 256 pounds. 


The grease skim- 


mings weighed 14 pounds. Labor was fig- 


ured at 50 cents per ewt., net weight. 
2, 
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TO MAKE BLOOD ALBUMEN. 
The following inquiry comes from a packer 
to extend 
manufacture: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 
Can you give us any information concern- 
ing the manufacture of blood albumen, which 


we understand could made a profitable 
by-product ? 


desiring his field of by-product 


be 


Of the large number of by-products manu- 
factured in the there 1s 
like profit 
and which would meet with as ready a de- 


slaughter houses 


perhaps none which promises a 


mand as blood albumen, provided its manu- 
facture is conducted according to approved 
methods, 


and provided consumers be made 


acquainted with the merits of the American 
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product. Whereas but very few industries 
make use of this material, there is no doubt. 
that blood albumen can be made use of in 
many instances where other substances are 
employed at present. 

It must be remembered that very large 
quantities of albumen are imported into this 
country, especially from England and Aus- 
tria. While the English product has a better 
appearance, the Austrian, the standard grade 
of which is known as J. H. albumen, 
the better reputation of the two. 


has 
The reason 
for this is not quite apparent, as there is 
very little difference between these two al- 
bumens with regard to the essential qualities 
of albumen generally, which are the color, 
flavor and, more than either, the solubility. 
The albumen imported from China is de- 
rived chiefly from the eggs of chickens and 
of wild birds, especially aquatic birds. This 
albumen is naturally of a superior quality 
on account of the very light color which it 
possesses. However, with suitable appliances 
and by proper methods an albumen of equal 
color may be produced from blood, and since 
have advanced considerably in price 
their use for human consumption will ex- 


27OS 
eggs 


clude their application for industrial purposes 
as soon as sufficient quantites of suitable 
blood albumen shall be placed upon the mar- 
ket. 


dition does not now exist 


The principal reason why such a con- 
is that the blood 
albumen so far produced in this country con- 
tains an excess of coloring matter, which will 
interfere when this substance is intended for 
the the 
delicate shades of colors are to be used for 


textile industries, and when more 


printing calicos and other fabrics. 


While the manufacture of egg albumen 
does not interest us in. this connection, a 
short resume of this process will furnish 


some useful hints which we may safely fol- 
low in the production of blood albumen. The 
production of egg albumen is divided into 
four distinctive operations: 1, the opening of 


the eggs; 2, 


the separation of the egg albu- 


men from the adhering tissues; 3, the clari- 
fication of the albumen; 4, the evaporation. 


We shall omit here all references to the 
first two operations and proceed with the 
clarification. This is frequently accomplished 
by sedimentation, when the albumen is 
placed in galvanized iron containers of about 
two feet in diameter by three feet high. A 
faucet is provided at the bottom of this ves- 
sel, whence all sedimentation .may be with- 
drawn after the albumen has remained there- 
in for 30 to 36 hours in a cool room. Com- 
plete rest and all absence of vibration are the 
essential features during the time of sedi- 
mentation. 


The sediment is withdrawn first, and is 
used for the production of inferior grades, or 
it may be mixed with the subsequent batch 
of albumen, provided its quality permits. 
When the albumen becomes 
translucent and very refractive to light rays 
it is of a sufficient purity for the production 
of the best qualities of albumen. The sedi- 
ment in the first run prevents such refrac- 
tion, and is thereby easily recognized. 
Several chemical methods of clarification 
have been resorted to in order to replace the 
sedimentation process, which latter is at best 
a slow and tedious one. 


withdrawing 


Of those most gen- 
erally in use are the acetic acid and the tur- 
pentine methods. 

(To be continued.) 
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GERMANS MUST IMPORT MEAT. 


The German government, on the request of 
the Bavarian government, allowed a certain 
number of cattle and hogs to.be imported 
weekly from France, owing to the high prices 


of meat due to a considerable decrease in 
the number of animals in Bavaria. The im- 
portation is permitted only to certain 


Bavarian towns where the animals can be 
driven direct from the railway to the slaugh- 
terhouses, and they have to be slaughtered 
immediately on arrival. 
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COLD STORAGE AND FAMINE 


The importance of cold storage as a con- 





server of the people’s food supply is going 
to be more generally 
A striking 


for cold storage 


recognized than it is 
today. instance of the necessity 
facilities as a preventer of 
food shortage is given in the present food 
troubles in France. Rioting has taken place 
over wide districts because of the shortage 
and the 


French government has taken official action 


and high cost of food supplies, 


to increase cold storage facilities throughout 


the country and to facilitate the importa- 


tion and storage of refrigerated food 


products. 
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In the estimation of the sensational press 
and notoriety-seeking politicians in this coun- 
try this must be rank heresy. Our news- 
papers are holding up cold storage as a per- 
nicious institution, operated for the benefit 
of food speculators. The sort of misinforma- 
tion they disseminate concerning it is illus- 
trated in the press comments all over the 
country concerning a recent sensational and 
misleading have 
York State Board 


but probably emanating from a 


statement purporting to 
been issued by the New 
of Health, 
New York political lawyer, who has now se- 
cured a fat retainer as attorney for the en- 
forcement of the new State cold storage law 
and regulations. 

This statement pretended to tell of the 
“enormous quantities” of food products in 
York City, and 


gave the figures, which a simple analysis 


storage warehouses in New 
showed to constitute not more than two or 


three days’ food supply for 


New York City. 


the people of 


It was of a piece with the 


misrepresenting sensationalism which has 
characterized newspaper discussion of the 
cold storage question in this country, and 


which has given the public an entirely wrong 
impression of the nature and uses of food 
But 


could be expected from newspapers which 


refrigeration. perhaps nothing else 
must print sensation in order to sell papers, 
and from politicians who have found political 
preferment and pecuniary profit in attacking 
business. 


The 


promoting this 


of the French 


“infamous practice” 


action government in 


of storing 
foods in refrigerated warehouses deserves an 
explanation. The sensationalists tell us that 
cold storage is used to corner food supplies 


and increase prices. Here the French gov- 


ernment hopes to promote it for the purpose 
of reducing food prices and preventing fam- 
ine. Which shall we believe? 


- ee 


THE LIMIT IN MUCKRAKING 


A judge of the United States Cireuit Court, 
well known both because of his rulings on the 


bench and for his views on great public 


questions, a few days ago announced his in- 
tention to retire after some twenty years of 
service. Following the an- 


arduous public 


nouncement of his intended resignation there 
was revealed a story which indicates the 
lengths to which professional muckrakers will 
go in their efforts to develop sensational 
matter for their own commercial purposes. 
It appears, very much to everybody’s sur- 
prise, that for several years past this Federal 
judge has been hounded day and night, at 
home and abroad, by a proféssional detective, 
formerly a United States secret service em- 
ployee, but later in the employ of a certain 
muckraking magazine. This man, it appears, 
was put upon the trail of the United States 


judge for the purpose of “getting something 
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on him,” to use the slang of the spying pro- 
fession. 

Not that this judge had anything in his 
But he had 


been a foremost advocate of many reforms, 


record susceptible to attack. 


and had been fearless in his rulings from the 
bench. Indeed, he was the judge who issued 
the original injunction against certain lead- 
But this 


very record apparently made him a shining 


ing meat packers way back in 1902. 


mark for the muckrakers in search of sensation, 
and they put their spy on his track in the 
hope of obtaining material which might be 
made into a series of magazine articles which 
would bring their magazine fame and added 
circulation. 

These professional destroyers of character 
and 


nipped in the bud, however. 


their little plan neatly 
Though they had 
apparently been unable to find any material 


business had 


whatever for their purposes, the object of 
their attack evidently determined to “call their 
bluff,” for he announced this week his inten- 
tion to defer his retirement and to remain on 
the bench to meet any assault made upon his 
Under the cir- 


character and reputation. 


cumstances the muckrakers will turn else- 
where for their next victim. 
2, 
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SILENT ON THE SUBJECT 


Up to the hour of going to press not a 
single publication representing the butter in- 
terests had commented upon the decision 
handed, down nearly two weeks ago by Jus- 
tice Cochrane of the Supreme Court of New 
York, 


tional right of an oleomargarine manufac- 


in which was enunciated the constitu- 


turer to market his product with a yellow 
color, provided that color was obtained by 
the use of natural ingredients. ‘This epoch- 
marking decision was reported fully in last 
week’s issue of The National Provisioner, but 
the butter papers nearest at hand have not 
even informed their readers that such a de- 
cision was handed down, much less comment- 
ing upon it. 

But, 


blame them? 


after reading the decision, can you 


ti 


CLEANLY BUTCHER SHOPS 

The Indiana State Board of Health, en- 
forcing the food regulations of the State, 
reports that during the month of July its 
inspectors examined 134 meat markets. of 
these the condition of two was reported as 
“excellent,” 76 were found “good,” 52 were 
pronounced “fair,” two were found “poor,” 
“bad.” The 


markets was 


and but one was said to be 


proportion of “good” and “fair” 
so overwhelming as to speak highly of the 
efforts of Indiana retailers to keep their 


shops up-to-date, especially in view of the 


well-known severity of Indiana inspection 


standards. 
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Work has commenced on the new cotton oil 
mill at Headland, Ala. 

The erection of a cottonseed oil mill is con- 
templated at McDermott, Tex. 

The packing plant of F. Weimer’s Sons at 
Fulton, W. Va., has been destroyed by fire. 

The tannery owned by John Reilly at San 
Francisco, Cal., has been destroyed by fire. 

Swift & Company have completed plans 
for their new branch house at Bangor, Me. 

The Kasper Rawhide Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., will remodel and enlarge tannery plant. 

The Indianapolis Abattoir Company has 
established a branch house at Bayonne, N. J. 

The Morrell Packing Company will erect a 
new five-story warehouse at Spokane, Wash. 

It is reported that Swift & Company will 
erect a branch house at Corpus Christi, Tex. 
_M. J. Rohm is erecting a two-story addi- 
tion' to his slaughter house at Greenwood, Pa. 

A guano factory is to be established at 
Greenville, S. C., by J. D. Harris and H. Welli- 
mon. 

A building belonging to G. F. Pfund & 
Son at Philadelphia, Pa., has been destroyed 
by fire. 

The recently incorporated Dixie Guano Com- 
pany will erect a fertilizer factory at Suf- 
folk, Va. ; 

The Armour Fertilizer Works contemplates 
establishing a fertilizer factory at Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

The Cudahy Packing Company has com- 
menced the erection of its new branch house 
at Pittston, Pa. 

The boiler room of the Mississippi Cotton 
Oil Company at Port Gibson, Miss., has been 
destroyed by fire. 

Toerner and Bass contemplate erecting a 
plant at Morgan City, La., to manufacture 
fish scrap and oil. 

J. H. Hague and others are promoting the 
organization of the Farmers’ Fertilizer Com- 
pany at Marion, Ala. 

The Continental Oil and Cotton Company, 
Abilene, Tex., has increased its capital stock 
from $200,000 to $400,000. 

The Central Fertilizer Company, Midvale, 
Ga., has been organized to establish a fertil- 
izer plant. J. A. Irwin is president. 


The recently incorporated Thomasville Fer- 


tilizer Company, Thomasville, Ga., has elected 
B. H. Wright president and treasurer. 

The Butchers’ Packing Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has obtained a permit to erect a 
one-story brick boiler and engine room. 

The Terminal Oil Mill Company, New Or- 
leans, La., has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $25,000. J. E. Quailes is presi- 
dent. 

G. C. Thrailkill is president of the newly 
incorporated Cotton Products Company, Stig- 
ler, Okla. The company has a capital stock 
of $60,000. 

J. T. James, W. E. Hudmon and others 
have incorporated the Hudmon Cotton Oil 
Company, of Hamilton, Tex., with a capital 
stock of $60,000. 


The Cottonseed Oil Company, Atlanta, Ga., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $150,000 by E. M. Underwood, F. W. Had- 
ley and D. MacDougald. 

The Haleyville Oil and Fertilizer Company, 
Haleyville, Ala., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $50,000 by H. O. Lonnorn, 
J. L. Gill and A. D. Mitchell. 

Westoby-White Company, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $10,000 to conduct a general live- 
stock and meat business. W. H. White is 
president. 

The Moss Point Fertilizer Company, Moss 
Point, Miss., has awarded contract for the 
erection of a dry-mixing plant. This company 
was recently incorporated with a capital stock 
of $30,000. 

The Senatobia Cotton Oil Company, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has been organized by A. Boyd, 
C. Perkins, A. W. Teager, B. L. Sessum and 
A. C. Rother. The company will have a cap- 
ital stock of $45,000. 

The Halstead Packing Company, Jersey 
City, N. J., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $500,000 by E. R. Carhart, 
J. S. Carney, W. H. Douglas, A. Dyer, C. E. 
Kuh and E. C. Rice. The company will 
manufacture lard, lard compounds, etc. 

A petition for a charter for the Cotton- 
seed Oil Company, Atlanta, Ga., has been filed 
by E. M. Underwood, F. W. Harley and 
Daniel McDougal. The petitioners desire to 
be incorporated under the name of the Cot- 
tonseed Oil Company, with a capital stock 
of $150,000. 

A petition in involuntary bankruptcy has 
been filed in Alexandria, Va., against the 
Columbia Cotton Oil and Provision Corpora- 
tion, which has been engaged in active busi- 
ness for about three years past at Relee, Va. 
The corporation numbers among its stock- 
holders many residents of Washington, Mary- 
land and Virginia. 
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OLEOMARGARINE OUTPUT INCREASES. 


The public demand for oleomargarine is 
on the increase, in spite of cheap and plenti- 
ful butter supplies, if official figures mean 
anything. Official reports of the Internal 
Revenue Department at Washington for the 
month of August show that the production 
of oleomargarine in the United States for 
that month upon which tax was paid was 
7,043,420 lbs., or an increase of two million 
pounds compared to the previous month. Of 
this amount 6,865,060 lbs. was uncolored and 
178,360 Ibs. colored. 

The official figures for August and the 
preceding months are as follows: 


UU ss w/in. fee celia s one 7,043,420 Ibs. 
 ., onsets ee 5,085,985 Ibs. 
MN: Sw iewscihea caunesen 5,267,508 lbs. 
po re eee ee eB 5,043,397 Ibs. 


These figures are for the entire country. 
Production outside the Chicago district is 
evidently on the increase. In the Chicago 
territory, where most of the oleomargarine 
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is produced, the official figures for recent 
months were as follows, compared to a year 
ago, when butter was much lighter in sup- 
ply and food prices were generally on a 
higher level: 





1911. 1910. 
Mm, Tees 85 os ca ees 4,213,130 6,453,081 
- SS ee 3,065,028 4,416,757 
WU 2 TES des csc oe oe ka 3,031,088 5,133,968 
DTM. oo vin < Seance ores 3,298,958 6,527,980 
ye os 5,050,134 8,013,192 
SS Rear: 18,658,338 30,544,978 
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CHICAGO LOCAL MEAT INSPECTION. 


The Food Inspection Bureau of the city 
of Chicago has issued the following data for 
the month of August, 1911: 

Condemned at four non-inspected slaugh- 
terhouses: 1914 sheep, 755 lbs.; 80 calves, 
3,926 lbs.; 77 beeves, 63,020 lbs.; viscera, 316 
Ibs.; miscellaneous, 385 Ibs. Passed: 4,717 
sheep, 2,940. calves, 1,08834 beeves. 

Condemned outside the slaughterhouses: 
6 hogs, 805 lIbs.; 153 calves, 11,062 Ibs.; 2% 
beeves, 950 Ibs.; sausage, 335 lbs.; poultry, 
3,852 lbs.; cut meats, 5,189 lbs.; fresh fish, 
62,274 lbs. Passed outside the slaughter- 
houses: 64 sheep, 103 hogs, 15,466 calves; 67 
beeves. 

Meat markets and groceries to the num- 
ber of 1,211 were inspected; 1,807 were re- 
inspected; 710 received notices, and 967 were 
abated or cancelled. 


fo 


AMERICAN PACKING PLANT IN URU- 
‘GUAY. 


Consul Frederic W. Goding sends the in- 
formation from Montevideo that the contract 
for building the first modern packing house in 
Uruguay for Chicago packers was given, to 
Engineer Adolfo Shaw. The excavations for 
the foundations have been made, and the 
entire structure is to be completed in July, 
1912. The manager states that it is to be 
the most up-to-date packing house in South 
America. 

—— &—__ 


There are plenty of men out of employ- 
ment, but a good packinghouse man need 





never be idle if he makes use of the 
“Wanted” department of The National 
Provisioner. 

PROPOSAL 





OFFICE PURCHASING COMMISSARY, 
U. 8. Army, 39 Whitehall Street, New York 
City, N. Y., September 22, 1911.—Sealed pro- 
posals, in duplicate, for furnishing and deliv- 
ering subsistence stores in this city at such 
times as may be required by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, on or before November 15, 1911, 
will be received at this office until ten o’clock 
A..M., October 2, 1911: Information fur- 
nished on application. Envelopes containing 
bids should be marked “Proposals for Sub- 
sistence Stores opened October 2, 1911,” and 
addressed to Col. A. L. Smith, A. C. G., 
U. S. Army. 
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FOR PURCHASING DEPARTMENTS 


FRICK ICE MACHINE SALES. 


Recent sales of Eclipse refrigerating and 
ice-making machinery by the Frick Company, 
Waynesboro, Pa., are reported as follows: 

Natchez Packing Company, 
direct expansion piping. 

Quincy Market Cold Storage & Warehouse 
Company, Boston, Mass., six-ton refrigerat- 
ing machine, to be installed at Sargent’s 
Wharf, Boston, Mass. 

Pottstown Brewing Company, 
Pa., three-ton freezing system. 

Weiding Independent Fisheries Company, 
Seattle, Wash., forty-ton refrigerating plant 
and direct expansion piping to be installed 
on board ship and used for freezing fish. 

Howe Scale Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., six- 
ton refrigerating machine and direct expan- 
sion piping, for use in Valley Supply Com- 
pany’s general store, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fort Smith 


Natchez, Miss., 


Pottstown, 


Commission Company. Fort 


Smith, Ark., eight and a haif-ton refrigerat- 
ing machine. 

Mangum Ice & Cold Storage. Company, 
Mangum, Okla.,.twenty-nine-ton refrigerating 
machine. 


Toccoa Ice & Coal Company, Toccoa, Ga., 
changing freezing system to improved flooded 
freezing system. 

M. Gray Zalinski, Deputy G, M. 
New York City, six-ton 
chine, for Fort Huachuca, 

Geo. M. Oyster, Jr., dairy products, Wash- 
ington, D. C., thirty-ton refrigerating com- 
pression side, five-ton improved flooded freez- 
ing system and brine piping, for ice and 
milk storage. 

Crystal Ice Company, Bridgeport, IIl., five- 
ton ice manufacturing plant with freezing 
system, distilling system, boiler system and 
brine piping. 

Crossman & Sielcken, shipping and com- 
mission, New York City, freezing system, 
ete., to be installed for S. Hodges, Queens- 
town, South Africa. 

H. H. Vann, butcher, Thomasville, Ga., six- 
ton refrigerating machine and direct expan- 
sion piping, for use in storage plant. 

C. L. Robinson & Co., ice and fruit storage, 
Winchester, Va., direct expansion piping for 
new cold storage building. 

M. O. Rouss, fruit grower, Charlestown, W. 
Va., six-ton refrigerating plant and direct 
expansion piping for use in apple storage. 

7. H. Lewis and associates, restaurant, 
Torreon, Coah., Mexico, four-ton refrigerat- 
ing machine, half-ton freezing system and 
brine piping for use in restaurant. 

Peerless Chocolate Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, fifteen-ton refrigerating machine and 
direct expansion piping, for use in chocolate 
factory. 

Taggart Baking Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., twenty-five ton refrigerating machine 
and brine piping, to be used in bread bakery. 

Hardy County Milling Company, Moore- 


General, 
refrigerating ma- 
Ariz. 


field, W. Va., direct expansion piping for new 
ice storage. 

Wm. Matheiss, machinist, Baltimore, Md., 
three-ton refrigerating machine for use in 
meat shop, Baltimore, Md. 

American Fish & Oyster Company, San 
Francisco, Cal., six-ton refrigerating compres- 
sion side, two-ton freezing system and direct 
expansion piping. 

Charles A. Kerber, packer, Elgin, Ill., four- 
ton refrigerating machine, triple pipe brine 
cooling system and brine piping for use in 
retail market. 

Williamsport Artificial Ice Company, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., ammonia condensers, etc. 

John Hague, refrigerating engineer, three- 
ton refrigerating machine to be installed for 
Farmers’ & Merchants’ Creamery Company, 
Palmyra, Mo. 

Hotel Richmond Corporation, Richmond, 
Va., twenty-ton refrigerating compression 
side, three-ton freezing system, three-ton dis- 
tilling system and brine piping for use in 
hotel. 

Highland Apartments, George <A. Mills, 
manager, Washington, D. C., eight- ton refrig- 
erating machine for use in apartments. 

D. N. Minnick & Associates, fruit, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., thirty-ton refrigerating: ma- 
chine, boiler system and direct eXpansion pip- 
ing for use in cold storage building at Big- 
lersville, Pa. 

John Hague, refrigerating engineer, St. 
Louis, Mo., ten-ton refrigerating machine for 
Pioneer Creamery Company, Camp Point, II. 

Agricultural & Mechanical College of 
Texas, College Station, Texas, ten-ton refrig- 
erating machine, direct expansion piping, 
drinking water and brine cooling tanks, for 
use in mess hall at A. & M. College. 

Hamilton Hotel Company, Hamilton, Ber- 
muda, fifteen-ton refrigerating machine, 
two and one-half-ton freezing system ' and 
brine piping for use in Hotel Hamilton, Ham- 
ilton, Bermuda. 

Prairie View State Normal and Industrial 
College, Prairie View, Texas, ten-ton refrig- 
erating machine, two-ton freezing system and 
direct expansion piping, for use in school. 

Hotel Bentley Company, Alexandria; La., 
twelve-ton refrigerating machine, three-ton 
freezing system, three-ton distilling system, 
for use in hotel building. 

I. E. Locatilli Company, contractors, Bos- 
ton, Mass., fifteen-ton refrigerating machine, 
half-ton ice-making system, triple pipe brine 
cooling system and brine piping, to be in- 
stalled in Consumptives’ Hospital; Mattapan, 
Boston, Mass. 

Metzger Bros., dairy, Dallas, Texas, four- 
ton compression side and one-ton freezing 
system, to be installed at dairy farm, near 
Dallas, Texas. 

John Hague, refrigerating engineer, St. 
Louis, Mo., six-ton refrigerating machine for 
Wellston, Mo. 

City Ale Brewing Company, Meadville, Pa., 
twenty-five-ton refrigerating machine, five- 
ton freezing system, attemporator system and 


direct expansion piping, for in ale 
brewery. 

Anheuser-Busch Brewing. Association, St. 
Louis, Mo., fifteen-ton refrigerating plant, to 
be installed in branch house at Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

St. John’s General Hospital, N. 8. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., three-ton refrigerating machine, 
hali-ton freezing system and direct expansion 
piping, for use in hospital. 

James Coal & Ice Company, Ogden, Utah, 
direct expansion piping for storage rooms. 

American Ice Company, New York City, 
125-ton plate ice-making plant and direct ex- 
pansion piping, to be erected on Franklin 
street, Baltimore, Md. 

Chas. E, Messersmith & Bro., butchers, Bal- 
timore, Md., ten-ton refrigerating plant and 
direct expansion piping. 

Morganfield Ice & Milling Company, Mor- 
ganfield, Ky., extension to freezing tank. 

Middletown Artificial Ice Company, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, sixty-ton refrigerating ma- 
chine. 

O’Connor & Hamlin Ice Company, Fort 
Scott, Kan., forty-ton compression side, 
twenty-ton improved flooded freezing system, 
distilling system and boiler system, 


use 


St. Lucie Ice Company, Ft. Pierce, Fla., 
fifty-ton refrigerating compression _ side, 
twenty-eight-ton improved flooded freezing 


system, ten-ton distilling system, 
(Continued on page 24.) 


°, 


eceipenas 

“BLUE RIBBON” SHEEP CASINGS. 

Good strong sheep casings are the delight 
of sausage makers. On another page will be 
noticed the advertisement of The Cincinnati 
Butchers’ Supply Company, with an illustra- 
tion of their “Blue Ribbon” brand sheep cas- ° 
ings. These casings are put up specially for 
quick stuffing. The strings.are put up in 
hanks and have a blue ribbon’ tied in ‘the 
center, so that they can be easily separated 
without tangling, thereby gaining time in 
putting them on to the stuffing tube. Sau- 
sage makers wanting carefully selected, 
strong sheep casings, with good stuffing ca- 
pacity, can secure them by writing to The 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

—- Ss 


NEW ARMSTRONG CORK CO. BRANCHES. 

The insulation department of the Arm- 
strong Cork Company has recently opened a 
branch office in Kansas City, Mo., in charge 
of Mr. C. G. Lauck. The address is No. 534 
Reserve Bank Building. An office has also 
been established in Indianapolis, Ind., in 
charge of Mr. J. L. Patrick. The address is 
No. 1914 Park avenue. 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


NEW CORPORATIONS. 

Paris, Tenn.—A company is being formed 
here for the purpose of establishing an ice 
plant. The capital stock will be $15,000. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The Citizens’ Ice and 
Fuel Company has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $10,000. W. M. 
president, 

Atlanta, Ga.—The Piedmont Ice and Coal 
Company has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $100,000 by J. H. Howe, E. L. 
Howe and J. D. Howe, of Nashville, Tenn. 

Missouri.—The 


Soirell is 


Frisco Refrigerator Line, 
with a nominal capital of $5,000, has been in- 
corporated in this State to acquire the re- 
frigerator car business of the “Frisco” system. 

Somerville, Mass.—The Interurban Ice 
Company has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $180,000 to manufacture ice. 
President, G. E. Cole, Boston; treasurer, J. D. 
Long. 

- % — 
ICE NOTES. 

Clinton, 8. C.—W. H. MePhail will erect an 
ice plant to cost $15,000. 

Herndon, Va.—C. N. Florence contemplates 
establishing an ice and cold storage plant. 

Sapulpa, Okla.—P. J. McNearney and oth- 
ers will establish a 30-ton ice plant to cost 
$35,000. 

Savannah, Ga.—The South Atlanta Pack- 
ing and Provision Company will install addi- 
tional ice machinery. 

Bryan, Tex.—The capacity of ice plant of 
the Houston Ice and Brewing Company will 
be increased to 40 tons. 

Ky.—The Versailles Ice Com- 
sold to F. J. Sutterlin 
associates of Frankfort. 

Loveland, Cal.—C 
Kan., 


Versailles, 
pany has been and 


. E. Toomey, 


of America, 


has purchased the Crystal Ice and 
Storage Company’s plant. 
Commerce, Tex.—The Commerce Ice and 
Power Company has increased its capital 


stock from $35,000 to $50,000. 

Fort Smith, Ark.—Fort Smith capitalists 
will shortly commence the erection of an ice 
and cold storage plant at Van Buren, Ark. 

Binghamton, N. Y.—The Quality Ice Com- 
pany, now in process of liquidation, has been 
declared a bankrupt by the United States 
Court. 

Keyser, W. Va.—The entire plant of the 
Potomac Milling and Ice Company has been 
destroyed by fire with a loss estimated at 
$37,000. 

St. Augustine, Fla.—The St. John’s Ice 
Construction Company will be organized with 
a capital stock of about $20,000 to establish 
an ice plant. 


Watertown, N. Y.—The Watertown Cheese 
& Cold Storage Company filed, through its 
president, Arthur L. Chapman, a petition in 
voluntary bankruptcy in United States Court. 

Lexington, Ky.—The Consumers’ Ice and 
Cold Storage Company of this city has com- 
pleted plans for the erection of a mammoth 
new ice plant here in addition to the one 
already in operation at a cost of $60,000. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The failure of Frank S. 
Hipple, receiver for the Hipple Ice Company, 
to carry out the court’s instructions to con- 
tinue the business of the company led Judge 
Frank B. Ross of the Probate Court to accept 
Hipple’s resignation as receiver and to appoint 
Estabrook,. 120 East Market street, to 
suceed him. 

Gloucester, N. J.—The plant of the South 
Jersey Plate Ice Company, which went into 
the hands of the receiver recently following 
the failure of the late William J. Thompson, 
principal owner, was offered for sale last 
week by the receiver, Henry J. West, but 
there not a bidder, the 
adjourned for two weeks. The plant when 
built cost $100,000, and now has a first mort- 
gage against it of $10,000. 

Moundsville, W. Va.—An_ organization 
meeting of the newly chartered Eureka Ice 
and Storage Company was held last week 
and officers elected. S. T. 


Gay 


was and sale was 


Courtwright was 
elected president; Thomas Gatts, vice-presi- 
dent; J. H. Riggs, treasurer, and M. A. Wil- 
son, No arrangements 
have been made about the building, but it 
will be erected some time this winter so as 


secretary. definite 


to be in readiness for operation by next 


summer. 


THE TYPE OF BOILER TO USE. 


An engineer asked for an opinion as to 
the and 
water tube boilers, expressing a preference 


relative merits of return tubular 


for the former. In advising the latter, Cold 
Storage & Ice Trade Journal says: We are 
great believers in water-tube boilers for the 
following reasons: 

First—Because they are,safety boilers, the 
worst which can happen to you is the blow- 
ing out of one of the tubes and that will 
put the fire out. 

Second—Water-tube boilers 
clean 


are easier to 


than return-tubular boilers. You can 
run a scraper or a turbine cleaner through 
every tube without trouble, and you surely 
can easily clean the steam drums, because 
you can get into them and get at every part. 
which you do in a return-tubular 


boiler, because the tubes are in your way. 


cannot 


Third—It is much easier to repair a water- 
tube boiler in case it needs repair. 

Fourth—They will outlive return-tubular 
boilers. 

Fifth—They are, as a rule, more efficient 
than the ordinary return-tubular boiler. 

The argument which you advance, viz.: 
that a return-tubular boiler has a larger 
steam space than a water-tube boiler is not 
very weighty. What does the steam space 
in a boiler amount to, if 
generated as rapidly 
ine that you stop generating steam at a 
given moment, how long would it be before 
your engine would come to a standstill; five 
minutes? Perhaps less. 

Figure the quantity of steam required to 
run your engine at 60 revolutions per min- 
ute for five minutes and take into considera- 
tion that as soon as the first cylinderful has 
been taken away from the boiler the pres- 
sure is reduced and you require a larger vol- 
ume for the next stroke, and so on until the 
pressure has dropped so low that the engine 
will not turn over any more. No, there is 
nothing in that argument: besides, we doubt 
whether the steam space in a return-tubular 
boiler is larger than in a water-tube boiler. 
If it is, it is but a small and unappreciable 
percentage, and it won't benefit you in the 
least. 

Years had 
steam domes because it was thought the in- 


steam were not 


as it is needed? Imag- 


ago return-tubular _ boilers 


crease of steam space was desirable; today 
there is hardly a boiler manufacturer who 
will build boilers with domes. Think all this 
over carefully and we know you will join 
the procession and become an advocate of 
water-tube boilers. 

° 


——o-—__—__ 


WHY YOU SHOULD KEEP A FILE. 

In connection with the practical trade in- 
formation published every week on page 20, 
The National Provisioner is frequently in 
receipt of letters from subscribers who recall 
having seen something interesting or im- 
portant in a previous issue of this publica- 
tion, but they have mislaid the copy and 
want the information repeated. The Na- 
tional Provisioner offers the suggestion that 
if every interested subscriber would keep a 
file of The National Provisioner he would 
be able to look up a reference at once on 
any matter which might come up, and thus 
avoid delay. A carefully-arranged index of 
the important items appearing in our col- 
umns is published every six months, and 
with this and a binder which The National 
Provisioner will furnish, the back numbers 
of the papers may be neatly kept and quickly 
referred to for information. The binder is 
finished in red and black leather, with gold 
lettering, and selJs for $1.25. It may be 
had upon application to The National Pro- 
visioner, 116 Nassau street, New York. 
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IN AMMONIA 


your plant so surely as 
ladened with organic impurities. 


AMMONIA 


and purified. 


PURITY IS ESSENTIAL 


For nothing will reduce the profits of 
Ammonia 


BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS 


is made from pure Aqua Ammonia of 
our own production, thoroughly refined 


Send for Free Book 


B. B. AMMONIA may be 


ATLANTA, Morrow Transfer & Storage Co. 

BALTIMORE, Jos. S. Wernig. 

BIRMINGHAM, Kates Transfer & Storage Co. 

BOSTON, 120 Milk St., Chas. P. Duffee. 

BUFFALO, Keystone Warehouse Co. 

CHICAGO, F. C. Schapper, Wakem & McLaughlin 

CINCINNATI, Pan Handle Storage Warehouse, 
The Burger Bros. Co. 

CLEVELAND, General Cartage & Storage Co., 
Henry Bollinger. 

DETROIT, Riverside Storage & Cartage Co., 
Ltd., Newman Bros, Inc. 

DALLAS, Oriental Oil Co. 

FORT WORTH, Western Warehouse Co. 

HOUSTON, Texas Warehouse Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Railroad Transfer Co. 

JACKSONVILLE, St. Elmo, W. Acosta. 

KANSAS CITY, Crutcher Warehouse Co. 

LIVERPOOL, Peter R. McQuie & Son. 

LOS ANGELES, United Iron Works. 

LOUISVILLE, Louisville Public Warehouse Co. 


obtained from the following: 


MEMPHIS, Patterson Transfer Co. 
MILWAUKEE, Central Warehouse. 
MEXICO, D. F., Ernst O. Heinsdorf. 


NEWARK, Brewers’ & Bottlers’ Supply Oo. 


NEW ORLEANS, Iron Warehouses. 


NEW YORK, Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


Shipley Construction & Supply Co. 
NORFOLK, Nottingham & Wrenn Co. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, O. K. Transfer & Storage Oo. 


PHILADELPHIA, Henry Bower Chemical Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania Transfer Co., Ltd., 


Mueller & Kusen. A 
PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island Warehouse Co. 
ROCHESTER, Rochester Carting Co. 

ST. LOUIS, McPheeters Warehouse Co., Pilsbry- 

Becker Eng. & Sup. Co. 

SAVANNAH, Benton Transfer Co. 

SAN FRANCISCO, United Iron Works. 
SPOKANE, United Iron Works. 
SEATTLE, United Iron Works. 
TOLEDO, Moreton Truck & Storage Co. 
WASHINGTON, Littlefield, Alvord & Co. 








HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., 29th St. and Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE ICE SUPPLY IN SPAIN. 


Since the first ice factory in Barcelona was 
established 19 years ago, the industry in 
Spain has rapidly risen in importance, writes 
Vice Consul General Harry A. McBride, from 
Barcelona. Previously little ice was used in 
the city, and it was considered a great lux- 
ury. Ice was then obtained from the lakes 
north of Barcelona, near Montseyn, where it 
was cut in the winter, packed in straw, and 
stored for the summer months. 

When artificial ice was placed upon the 
market it soon replaced the natural product 
on account of its cheapness. The use of ice 
grew gradually until about nine years ago, 
when the introduction of steam fishing ves- 
sels in Barcelona increased the consumption 
of ice nearly 25 per cent. The steam ves- 
sels were larger than the sailing smacks and 
could go great distances away from the main- 
their catch in ice 


land, and by packing 


could remain weeks or longer. 


The fleet now consists of 10 steamers, which 


away two 


fish along the Moroccan coast and return 
to Barcelona after trips of about 15 days, 
consuming 5 to 10 tons of ice, and operating 
all the year. 

Since ice became such an important factor 
in the fishing industry, other firms have 
established factories, so that there are now 
fcur ice plants in the city, two being under 
ot 


one management. The combined capacity 
these factories is 140 tons of ice daily. 
The present average daily consumption in 
the city is about 60 tons in the summer and 
5 to 10 tons in the 
warmest months an additional three or four 


winter. During the 
tons are exported daily to the neighboring 
towns. About 4,500 tons of natural ice are 
still cut from the lakes in the north of the 
Province, and used chiefly in the local towns. 
Owing to the excessive heat during the pres- 
ent summer, the use of ice has far surpassed 
the consumption in preceding years. The 
uumber of employees of the ice plants in 
the city is about 100. 

Wholesale prices of ice, which are regu- 
lated by the manufacturers, vary according 
to the uses thereof. Ice for industrial pur- 
poses is sold at $11.70 per ton, a rate of $9 
is made to the fishermen, while the rate for 
consumption in the city is $15.30. Octroi 
taxes are $8.64 per ton and are paid by the 
manufacturer, being included in the prices 
named. 

A society or union of ice dealers handles 
the retail trade. These dealers buy from the 
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comprise all sizes and types 
of the ammonia compression 
and absorption systems of 
ice-making and refrigeration. 

Our enclosed types are made with 
engine or for belt drive-single cylinder 


% to 6 tons; double cylinder 8 to 17 
tons. Bulletin 42. 


Our single column open types, with 
engine, or for belt drive-single cylinder 
1%, 3 and 6 tons; double cylinder 
8, 10, 20 and 30 tons. Bulletin 26. 


York Manufacturing Co. 


Largest Ice Machine Manua- 
facturers in the World 


Main Office and Works: YORK, PA. 


General Western Office: 
Monadnock Bik., Chicago 


EXPORT OFFICE: 72 Trinity Place, N. Y. 





Branches in all Principal Cities. 








SEE FOR YOURSELF! 











We are supplying Refrigerator 
Doors to all the big packers in this 
country. Ask Armour, Swift, Sulz- 
berger & Sons Co., Taft Packing Co., 
E..H. Stanton & Co.—or look through 
their plants and see for yourself! 
Then write us for catalogues and 


prices. 


JONES COLD STORE DOOR CO. 


Hagerstown, Maryland 
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manufacturers at the given prices, under an 
agreement to sell at not more than 10 
pesetas ($1.80) or less than 8.50 pesetas 
($1.53) per 100 kilos (220 pounds). Ice is 
delivered to private families in quantities of 
11 pounds or more, and in the small shops 
it is sold at 1.8 cents per kilo (2.2 pounds) 
or 2 kilos for 2.7 cents. 

Each of the three ice companies uses diff- 
erent methods of refrigeration. The largest 
company, Folch y Albinana, which estab- 
lished the first ice factory here, uses am- 
monia machines manufacture. 
The company’s maximum capacity is nearly 
100 tons daily, and the ice produced is by 
far the best and purest in the city. The 
manager stated that the firm was very well 
satisfied with 
American 
as far superior to other makes. 


of American 


the results obtained from its 


ice them 


The second 


machines and regarded 


company uses French machines (Pictet), em- 
ploying sulphuric acid, which give poor re- 
sults, and the ice produced is not clean, whilc 
the third firm uses German machinery. 

ice 


None of the large 


There is a noted absence of the small 
machine in this district. 


hotels cafes 


or manufacture their own ice, 
and few of them know about these small 
machines. A list of the firms likely to be 


interested therein is on file in the Bureau of 
Manufactures. Owing to the high prices now 
prevailing, it would that Barcelona 
offers a promising market for this article. 
Catalogues in Spanish would undoubtedly be 
of interest to these firms. 


seem 
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BY-PASSES IN AMMONIA COMPRESSION 
SYSTEMS. 

While refrigerating engineers are familiar 
with the usual by-passes cross-connecting the 
suction and discharge pipes of ammonia com- 
pressors, it is quite probable that many are 
not aware of the advantages of a more elab- 
orate, well. planned system of by-pass con- 
nections, says a writer in Ice. As ordinarily 
designed the by-passes are two in number, 
one connecting the discharge pipe on the con- 
denser side of the discharge stop-valve with 
the suction pipe on the compressor side of 
the suction stop-valve; the other connecting 
the suction pipe on the refrigerating coil side 
of the suction stop-valve with the discharge 
pipe on the compressor side of the discharge 
stop-valve. 

It is frequently desirable in case of mak- 
ing changes or repairs, to transfer the am- 
monia from one part of the system to an- 
other. In a small plant where there are but 
few coils it is not. much of a problem, and 
the usual by-pass connections are generally 
sufficient. 
especially where there are two or more ma- 


However, in plants of some size, 


chines, it is very advisable to have the sys- 
tem well by-passed. 

The objection that may be urged against 
any elaborate system of by-passing is that 
it is likely to confuse the engineer, especially 
in the event of a necessarily hurried transfer 
of ammonia. This will hold good if the 
cross-connections are made indiscriminately. 
but: if intelligently designed, there need be 
no more cotfustion than in the numerous by- 
passes frequently found in connection with 
the'various water pipe systems about a plant. 

Another objection is the greater first cost 
in installation, but as. running: economy and 
effigiency should have precedence, the in- 
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creased facility of transferring the ammonia 
resulting in a saving of time and ammonia 
is well worth the extra cost. 

Frequently it is desirable to use a by-pass 
to assist in starting a compressor, especially 
in the of motor-driven machines. In 
this event, the by-pass should be ample in 
size. It is often really made too small. It 
may be connected so as to discharge back 
into the suction line, so that when starting 


case 


the suction stop-valve is opened and the dis- 
the works 
against the suction pressure. Or it may con- 


charge being closed, machine 
nect the discharge with the suction side of 
the machine on the compressor side of the 
suction valve. In this case the suction stop- 
valve is kept closed, and the discharge pres- 
sure is on each side of the piston. 

[t is preferable in any installation to have 
the by-pass connections amply large as this 
facilitates the rapid transfer of ammonia. 
The size of the pipes commonly used varies 
from about % inch in small systems to 2 
inches in large systems. 

The main things to be observed in install- 
ing a system of by-passes are directness and 
simplicity. ‘They should be as direct as pos- 
sible to save in material and the diggance of 
transfer, and simple as possible to prevent 
confusion. One in using is to be 
observed. Run the compressor 
slowly and be very sure that a discharge 
opening is afforded, as disastrous results may 
attend an effort to start a compressor with 
the discharge closed. 


caution 
carefully 


If those engineers who have but poor ar- 
the way of by-passes will 
study their plants carefully and then install 
a system intelligently, they will be agreeably 
surprised to find its usefulness. 


—— eo 


FRICK REFRIGERATING SALES. 


(Continued from page 21.) 


rangements in 


B. H. Griffin Hotel Company, Raleigh, N. 
C., six-ton refrigerating plant, to be installed 
in Yarborough Hotel, Raleigh, N. C. 

Hotel Strand, Atlantic City, N. J., twenty- 
ton refrigerating machine. 


Bollinger Bros., engineers, contractors, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., two forty-ton refrigerating 
machines, twenty-ton freezing system, 
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twenty-ton distilling system and direct ex- 
pansion piping, for Lawrence Turnure & Co., 
New York City, to be installed in brewery at 
Santiago De Cuba. 

Yellowstone Park Hotel Company, Yellow- 
stone Park, Wyo., ten-ton refrigerating com- 
pression side and two one-half-ton freezing 
system, for Old Faithful Inn, Yellowstone 
Park, Wyo. 

M. L. Swayzee, groceries, meats, éte., 
Marion, Ind., six-ton ‘refrigerating machine 
and direct expansion piping, for use in store. 

E. L. Burks, superintendent Brownsville 
Electric Light and Water Works, and L. B. 
Puente, city secretary, Brownsville, Texas, 
twenty-five-ton ice-making plant, with im- 
proved flooded freezing system, distilling sys- 
tem, boiler system and storage piping, for use 
in ice factory. 

Big Springs Ice & Manufacturing Company, 
Big Springs, Texas, forty-ton compression 
side, twenty-ton improved flooded freezing 
system, twenty-five ton distilling system and 
twenty-five-ton boiler system. 

John Wyeth & Bro., manufacturing chem- 
ists, Philadelphia, Pa., twenty-ton refrigerat- 
ing machine for use in factory. 


o 
—— 





GREEN AND SWEET PICKLED MEATS. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 


The Davidson Commission Co.) 


Chicago, September 21.—Quotations on 
green and sweet pickled meats, f.''0.°b. Chi- 
cago, loose, are as follows: 

Regular Hams—Green, 8@10 lbs. ave., 
10%c.; 10@12 lbs. ave., lle.; 12@14 Ibs. ave., 
1l@ll&e.; 14@16 Ibs. ave., 11@11%e.; 18 
@20 lbs. ave., 10%. Sweet pickled, 8@10 
Ibs. ave., 1114c.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 11%e.; 
12@14 lbs. ave., 115%@11%c.; 14@16 Ibs. 
ave., 1154,@1134c.; 18@20 Ibs. ave., 115c. 


Skinned Hams—Green, 14@16 lbs. ave., 
12c.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 12%c.; 18@20 Ibs. 
ave., 1214¢.; 22@24 Ibs. ave., 12c. Sweet 


pickled, 14@16 Ibs. ave., 121%4¢.; 16@18 lbs. 
ave., 1234¢.; 18@20 Ibs. ave., 123%4¢.; 22@24 
Ibs. ave., 1214¢. 

New York Shoulders—Green, 10@12 Ibs. 
ave., 8c. Sweet pickled, 10@12 lbs. ave., 8c. 

Pienic Hams—Green, 5@6 Ibs. ave., 714¢.; 
6@8 lbs. ave., 74%c.; 8@10 Ibs. ave., 7%e.; 
10@12 lbs. ave., 74%c. Sweet pickled, 5@6 
Ibs. ave., 73%c.; 6@8 lbs. ave., 714%4c.; 8@10 
Ibs. ave., 744c.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 7%e. 

Clear Bellies—Green, 6@8 Ibs. ave., 1314c.; 


8@10 lbs. ave., 12%c.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 
ll4%c.; 12@14 Ibs. ave. 10%c. Sweet 
pickled, 6@8 Ibs. ave., 131%4c.; 8@10 Ibs. 


ave., 12%c.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 114%4¢.; 12@14 
Ibs. ave., lle. 











aro 
FRIGERATORS. 
cheaper than ice. 


in basement, 
with overhead brine storage tank to maintain tem- 


perature overnight, 
, Can be readily applied to present boxes. 


estimate can be submitted. 


weather, without interruption to your business. 


MANY 
REMINGTON 
REFRIGERATING 
MACHINES 


in use cooling MEAT and PROVISION RE- 
More sanitary, cleaner and 


This illustraticn shows a compact outfit, located 
cooling refrigerator on first floor, 


when machine is shut down. 


Now is the time to investigate. 

Send for our catalogue and reference list. 

Adviso us as to your requirements so that. an 
Machines be cold 


can installed during the 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


All articles under this head are quoted by the 


Prices Easier—Hog Movement Moderate— 
Sentiment Rather Bearish—Cash and 
Export Trade Smaller—Feed Stuffs 
Slightly Easier. 

Dealings in hog products have been on a 
somewhat larger scale during the past week, 
an incidentally the activity served 
bring about a lower level of values. Senti- 
ment appeared to be the list, and 
the buying power to a large extent was 
limited to that furnished by shorts. Out- 
side speculation was at a minimum, and 
owing to a cessation of the foreign inquiry 
as compared with that in evidence several 
weeks ago, there was little disposition to 
take to the long side. Packers showed prac- 
tically no inclination to support levels, al- 
though the sagging tendency of values was 
not beneficial to the cash trade. On this 
account, the supposition was that the atti- 
tude of packing interests in the near future 
will be one of indifference, and price sacri- 
fices upon their cash holdings will be made, 
with their product disposed of to the best 
advantage. Undoubtedly, if such an attitude 
is maintained, it would not be entirely with- 
out reason, as prices of hogs would be sym- 
pathetically affected, that accumulations 
could be made at a satisfactory level. 

There is still a wide diversity of opinion 
as to the movement of hogs in the near 
future. During the past week, receipts at 
leading centers have been rather above ex- 
pectations, and the demand, while good at 
intervals, was not of an urgent character, 
resulting in a general, but not severe, lower- 
ing of hog prices. The average of the prin- 
cipal markets would probably be somewhat 
below $7 per hundred pounds, compared with 
$7.05 a week ago, $7.15 two weeks ago, and 
about $9.25 last year. In view of the gen- 
eral run of sentiment, the predictions of 
5¥4c. hogs are not surprising.. Assertions 
have been made in some quarters that such 
prices will be realized in the early winter, 
with claims that the amount of. hogs is 
greater than last year. Furthermore, it was 


to 


against 


so 
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barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, pork and beef by the 


barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


thought that the high feeding cost would 
tend to hasten marketing, especially as, with 
the diminution in consumptive demand both 
at home and abroad, important incentive for 
holding is lacking. In the meanwhile Janu- 
ary product is selling on the basis of about 
6 and 614¢. hogs, so that a readjustment is 
inevitable. At the same time, spot deliveries 
are not commanding much of a premium in 
lard and ribs, and practically none in pork, 
which would indicate that, as prices advance, 
the cash article is for sale in liberal volume. 
However, there are some expectations of an 
improvement again in the cash demand as 
prices recede, due primarily to the fact that 
this is usually the good season for short 
ribs, and purchasing by southern interests 
would not be out of order at this period 
of the year. Stocks are still liberal, despite 
the recent heavy shipments, but in this re- 
spect it must be said that the situation 
is more favorable than for several months. 
One prominent authority, connected with the 
packing trade, and who has been consistently 
bearish, claims that there is twice as much 
lard in the country as last year. 

The trend of feed stuffs during the past 
week has not been definite, but, if anything, 
led to more confidence on the part of bears, 
as grain in general has been inclined to drag. 
It is rather remarkable that bears are in- 
clined to utilize the feed-crop situation in 
their own favor irrespective of the course 
of prices, claiming, as previously stated, that 
high prices will accelerate marketing. while 
lower cost of feed stuffs the 
to sell more freely. The develop- 
ments in the corn belt have been decidedly 
more favorable than otherwise since the last 
government report was issued, indicating a 
crop of 2,736,000,000 bu. against 3,126.000,000 
the preceding year. Although the belt has 
received much precipitation, which at times 
has hindered the maturing of the plant, on 
the whole the moisture was well distributed, 
and only at a few scattered points, it is 
thought, in Illinois and Missouri has there 


will enable 


farmer 


been deterioration due to excéssive rains. 
Reports have been received from various sec- 
tions of the belt, indicating that the plant is 
rapidly escaping possiblity of damage by 
frost, and it is generally admitted that, with 
a continuance of present climatic conditions, 
there will be little cause for apprehension 
shortly after October 1. Early husking re- 
turns have not been altogether encouraging, 
but more or less information of this sort is 
to be anticipated during the early marketing 
period. 

Packing of hogs at Western centers for 
the week aggregated to 380,000 against 365,- 
000 last week and 295,000 last year. Since 
March 1, total packing amounts to 14,440,- 
000 against 11,020,000 a year ago. 

BEEF.—Trade demand has © slackened 
slightly due to the recent advance. Quoted: 
Family, $13.50@14; mess, $12.50@13; packet, 
$12.50@13 ; extra India mess, $19@19.50. 

PORK.—The decline in the speculative 
market has had a slight effect on inquiry and 
prices. Mess is quoted at $17.50@1S8: clear, 
$17@17.75; family, $20@21. 

LARD.—Foreign inquiry is not especially 


active, with domestic demand not of an 
urgent character. City steam, $9.124@ 
9.25; Middle West, $9.45@9.55 bid; Western, 


$9.6214,; refined Continent, $10; South Amer- 
ican, $10.85; Brazil, kegs, $11.85; compound 
lard, 84,@8%e. 
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EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 

Exports of hog products from New York 
reported up to Wednesday, September 20, 
1911: 

BACON.—Antilla, W. I, 3,617 Ibs.; Ant- 
werp, Belgium, 66,401 lbs.; Baracoa, Cuba, 
2.610 Brahestad, Russia, 25,348 Ibs.; 
Sordeaux, France, 80,380 lbs.; Christiania, 
Norway, 45,180 lbs.; Colon, Panama, 4,682 
Ibs.; Casablanca, Portugal, 1,000 Ibs.; Dram- 
men, Norway, 53,416 lbs.; Fiume, Austria, 


Ibs.; 









Wa "Kneading table. 


working with our special machines. 


Established 1858 





BUTTERINE MACHINERY 


Only Grasso’s 


Butterine Machinery 


produces a high-grade butterine and remunerative results. 


We are specialists since 1870. Nearly all butterine factories throughout the world are 
In the U. S. they are in use at all the factories. 


GRASSO’S MACHINE WORKS 


BOIS-LE-DUC. (Holland) 
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55.934 Ibs.; Glasgow, Scotland, 108,677 Ibs.; | Wales, 2,800 lbs.; Copenhagen, Denmark, 
Gamila Karleby, 31,170 Ibs.; Genoa, 140,196 Ibs.; Cucuta, Colombia, 1,000 lbs. ; 
Italy, 37,923 Ibs.; Gibraltar, Spain, 50,870 Dantzig, Germany, 90,500 Ibs.; Demerara, 

: Havre, France, 9,426 lbs.; Hull, England, fHritish Guiana, 5,700 Ibs.; Delagoa Bay, 

3,385 lbs.: Helsingfors, Finland, 74,927 Ibs.; Africa, 3,800 l|bs.; Drammen, Norway, 
Havana. Cuba. 32,334 Ibs.: Hamilton, W. L, 50,736 lbs.; Droutheim, Norway, 30,250 Ibs. ; 
1.670 Ibs.; Hamburg, Germany, 6,241 Ibs.; Icxmden, Germany, 12,600 Ibs.; Fuime, Austria, 
London, England, 8,850 Ibs.; Liverpool, Eng- 104,224 lIbs.; Glasgow, Scotland, 155,836 Ibs. ; 
land, 1,976,011 Ibs.; Marseilles, France, 177,- Gibraltar, Spain, 14,000 Ibs.; Havana, Cuba, 
064 Ibs.; Manchester, England, 5,111  Ibs.; 174,427 lbs.; Hull, England, 206,910 Ilbs.; 
Naples, Italy, 103,568 Ibs.; Preston, England, Hamilton, W. I., 3,770 lIbs.; Havre, France, 
13.969 Ibs.: Rotterdam, Holland, 97.951 lbs.; 230,797 Ibs.: Horsens, Denmark, 6,200 Ibs. ; 
Santiago, Cuba, 39.043 Ibs.; Trieste, Austria, Ilamburg, Germany, 749,089 Ibs.; Iquitos, 
470401 lbs.; Uleaborg, Russia, 126,149 lbs.; Peru, 47,880 Ibs.; Kingston, W. I; 1.524 
Wasa, Russia, 37,802 Ibs.; Waborg, Russia, |bs.; Koenigsberg, Germany, 203,819  lbs.; 
12.640 Ibs. Kiel, Germany, 51,159 Ilbs.; Lubeck, Ger- 

HAMS.—Antilla, W. I., 2,059 Ibs.; Alex- many, 12,309 Ibs.; Leith, Scotland, 86,180 
andria, Egypt, 1.658 lbs.; Antwerp, Belgium, |bs,; Liverpool, England, 150,276 Ibs.; Lon- 
369,000 Ibs.; Barcelona, Spain, 7,036 sn den, England, 528,462 lbs.; Malmo, Sweden, 
Cadiz, Spain, 1,829 Ibs.; Colon, Panama, 9,8: “0,750 Ibs.; Montevideo, Uruguay, 2,960 Ibs. ; 
lbs. ; Christiania, Norway, 9,756 Ibs.; Curacao, Marseilles, France, 38.958 Ibs. : Maracaibo, 
Leeward Islands, 462 lbs.; Demerara, British Venezuela, 26,721 lbs.; Manchester, England 
Guiana, 1,847 lbs.; Glasgow, Scotland, 181,- 95,420 Ibs.: Manila, P. I., 2,100 lbs.; New- 
375 Ibs.; Havana, Cuba, 15,597 Ibs.; Hull, castle, England, 7,000 Ibs.; Naples, Italy 
England, 281,635 Ibs.; Hamilton, W. I., 9.227 44.800 Ibs.: Nassau, W. 2 10.420 ie» 
Ibs.; Liverpool, England, 293,571 Ibs.; Lon- Odessa, Russia, 6,360 Ibs. ; Petit Goave, 10,130 
den, England, 293,685 Ibs.; Maracaibo, Vene- jps,: Port Empedocle, 2,512 Ibs. ; Port. au 
zuecla, 8,342 Ibs.; Nassau, W. L, 1,147 Ibs.; Prince, W. L, 128,824 Ibs.; Palermo, Sicily 
Preston, England, 7,704 Ibs. ; Petit Goave, 12.000 Ibs.; Preston, England, 40,162 Ibs. : 
2.818 Ibs.; Port au Prince, -f I., 5,730 Ibs.; Rotterdam, Holland, 656,727 Ibs.; Singapore 
Pert Limon, C. R., 854 Ibs.; Johns, N. F., Straits Settlement, 49,998 Ibs. ; Santiago, 
12,592 lbs.: Santiago. Cuba, 1843 Ibs.; Trini- Cuba, 16,064 Ibs.; St. Petersburg, Russia, 
dad, W. I., 1,009 Ibs.; Vera Cruz, Mexico, 16,725 Ibs.; Sekondi, Africa, 11,484 Ibs. : 
3,572 Ibs. Stavanger, Norway, 21,625 Ibs.; Stettin, Ger- 

LARD.—Aberdeen, Seotland, 17.750 Ibs.; many, 1,038,003 lbs.; Southampton, England, 
Antilla, W. L., 9,300 lbs.; Antwerp, Belgium, 91,250 Ibs.; St. Johns, N. F., 44,304 Ibs.; 
536,655 lbs.; Bristol, England, 25,200 Ibs.;  Tumaco, Colombia, 5,100 Ibs.; Trieste, Aus- 
sordeaux, France, Ibs.; Baracoa,  tria, 534,754 Ibs.; Trinidad, W. I., 60,702 
Cuba, 5,057 Ibs.: ‘ranquilla, Colombia, Jbs.; Valparaiso, Chile, 43,288 lbs.; Vera 
10,812 Ibs.; Buenos Ayres, A. R., 3,840 Ibs.; Cruz, Mexico, 17,180 Ibs.; West Hartlepool, 
Bergen, Norway. 13,125 I|bs.; Curacao, Lee- England, 86,842 lbs. 
ward Islands, 11046 Ibs. ; Catania, Sicily, LARD OIL.—Hamburg, Germany, 10 bbls. ; 
2,750 Ibs.; Christiania, Norway, 22,000 Ibs.; | Naples, Italy, 10 bbls.; Vienna Austria, 70 
Cadiz, Spain, 13,150) Ibs.; Constantinople, bbls. : es ee a, 
Turkey, 4,200 Ibs.; Colon, Panama, 22,110 PORK.—Colon, Panama, 50 bbls.; Deme- 
Ibs.; Cape Town, Africa, 55,885 Ibs.; Cardiff, rara, British Guiana, 145 bbls.; Falmouth, 

EXPORTS SHOWN BY STEAMERS. 
Exports of commodities from New York to foreign ports for the week ending Satur- 
day, September 16, 1911, as shown by Williams & Terhune’s report, are as follows: 
Bacon 
Oil Cottonseed and 

Steamer and Destination. Cake. Oil Cheese. Hams. Tallow. Beef. Pork. Lard. 

Bags. Bbls. Boxes. Boxes. Pkgs. Pkgs. Bbls. Tes. and Pkgs. 

Mauretania, Liverpool 1727 1042 40 17 159 700 

( armania, Liverpool . 168 3834 170 91 10 1895 

1¢ edric, Liverpool 342 . 746 4960 150 145 518 4190 
2*Minnehaha, London 50 89 25 100 3150 

*New York, Southampton Pokies a 583 7 200 3375 

Terence, Manchester 250 ‘ 145 , 125 

Exeter City, Bristol 50 409 
3*Columbia, Glasgow ea 672 220 “265 500 

Amerika, Hamburg 2200 srs 100 550 3250 

Cleveland, Hamburg ..... ee 50 110 ie 85 2278 11040 

Rotterdam, Rotterdam 1100 75 69 35 1090 2300 

Campanello, Rotterdam 1270 100 if ee i 

Lapland, Antwerp ............. 2485 676 200 “285 B75 8014 

Manhattan, Antwerp .......... 5600 

Kronprinz Wilhelm, Bremen..... as, rare "150 

United States, Baltic 275 325 “420-1575 

La Savoie, Havre............. oe: 465 2745 

Hudson, Dunkirk .............. 15060 , , : 

Hudson, Bordeaux 25 35 ‘114 530 

Berlin, Mediterranean ....... ak 610 a 65 1827 

Duca d’ Aosta, Mediterranean. .. Pete ‘ee any 10 OF 28 

Martha Washington, Medit’nean. 180 60 80 1659 615 

Total AE, Ee at 28057 1365 2641 12746 249 1410 538 8613 46409 

Last week be On hwo caurind 14145 2022 928 6067 510 994 205 6762 45355 

Same time in 1910 Tee t 15586 ~=100 5570 98 1183 255 4230 13004 

“Cargo estimated by steamship company. 1.—Butter, 522 pkgs. 2.—Butter, 457 pkgs. 


3.—Butter, 200 pkgs. 
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7 bbls.; Hamilton, W. I., 9 bbls.; Kingston, 
W. L., 55 bbls.; Liverpool, England, 104 ‘bbls. ; 
Nassau, W. IL., 41 bbls.; Petit Goave, 246 
bbls.; Port au Prince, W. I. 237 bbls. ; St. 
Johns, N. F., 1,007 bbls.; Trinidad, W. L., 
138 bbls. 

SAUSAGE.—Catania, Sicily, 50 pa.; Gibral- 
tar, Spain, 48 pa.; Havre, France, 25 bxs. 


——o—__ 


NEW CHICAGO COMMISSION CONCERN. 


The Interstate Commission Company has 
been incorporated at Chicago to conduct a 
strictly brokerage business in packinghouse 
by-products, vegetable oils, glycerine and 
other materials for the soap and paint trade. 
H. H. Moore, who will have direct charge of 


the business, has had several years’ active 
experience in these lines and, with first- 


class connections, expects to be of consider- 
able service to the trade and to deserve a 
share of their offerings or orders. Special 
attention will be paid to tallows, greases and 


cottonseed oil. 
*, 


——— 


EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 


Exports of hog products for the week ending Satur- 




























day, September 16, 1911, with comparative tables: 
PORK, BBLS. 
Week Week From 
ending ending Nov. 1, ’10, 
Sept. 16, Sept. 15, to Sept. 16, 
To— 1911. 1910. 1911. 
United Kingdom.. 247 314 20,567 
Continent ....... 736 191 10,929 
So. & Cen. Am oo4 125 20,505 
West Indies .... 648 635 40,064 
Br. No. Am. Col. 1,181 60 13,720 
Other countries ae mii 382 
WOE | ck rctinnee 1,325 107,167 
MEATS, LBS. 
United Kingdom.. 7,277,150 5,203, oo 280,932, 545 
Cemtmeet 2.2006 1,917,625 ¢ 
So. & Cen. Am 63,800 tiyerd 
West Indies .... 169,050 143,625 
Br. No. Am. Col. 24,000 
Other countries .. 1,600 
Wotal. .docccoes 9, 453, 3 225 
LARD, LBS. 
United Kingdom... 4,862,300 
Continent ewes 6,989,920 o 
So. & Cen. Am... 23,488 550 
West Indies ‘ 39,019,617 
Br. No. Am. Col. iueese 725,716 
Other countries .. 17,900 6, "000 1,910,000 
ae 12,833,020 5,467,960 503,280,397 


RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK’S EXPORTS. 


Pork, bbls. ~~ Ibs. Lard, po 
7) 5 50 














New York ...... 2,746 

BOE ncvsccces —— aT 175 

Philadelphia nee 

Baltimore ....... 100 110,125 

New Orleans 500 £8,000 B 
Galveston cmhiinces 398, 000 
Momtreal -..cccc0e cvvecee 2,786,000 2,010,000 
Total week ..... 

Previous week . 

Two weeks ago.. 6. 418,5 (6 
Cor. week last y’r 1,325 6,502,230 5,467, 960 
COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF EXPORTS. 

From Noy. 1, 
1910, to Sept. 16, Same time 
é last year. ore 
Pork, Ibs. 18,857,000 
Meats, Ibs. 174,398 258 ,390 ~ § 
Lard, Ibs. .503,280,397 346,320,718 156, 959.679 
> 
OCEAN FREIGHTS. 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Hamburg, 
Per Ton. Per Ton. Per 100 lbs. 
Beef, per tierce....... 15/ 15/ @24c. 
Oil Cake ......ceeeere 7/6 9c. @13c. 
BOGOR cccccccccrccecs 15/ 15/ @2Ac. 
Lard, tierces ..... vow Sf 15/ @2Ac. 
Cheese .....sscccceces 20/ 25/ @48&e. 
Canned meats .. 15/ 15/ @24c 
Butter ....... 25/ 30/ @48c. 
Tallow ...ccccccececce 15/ 15/ @24c 
Pork, per barrel ...... 15/ 15/ @24c. 
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BROKER 
Provisions and Cotton Oil 
CASH AND FUTURES 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE and SOAP 


TALLOW.—While some 
loath to admit that the 
it was that 
and 


authorities were 
situation was easier, 
obvious hesitation 
more offerings at the 
prices of the movement. Bids were 
lowered upon receipt of the London cables, 
which unexpectedly showed a decline of six 
pence. More 
amount of 


there was 


among buyers, 


high 


was the small 
offerings absorbed abroad at the 


discouraging 


weekly auction sale, there being only 524 
casks disposed of out of 2,129 aggregate 


abroad are 
more indisposed to buy 


offered. Interests apparently 


at these prices at 


this time, than American concerns, and as 


a result, business in low-grade tallows, which 


have been most sought by 


from brisk. 


foreigners, has 
been far 
Although this season of the year is usually 


the commencement of activity for the candle 


and soap-making concerns, their interest in 
the market is surprisingly apathetic. The 


general belief is that this indifference is due 
largely to the prevailing levels of tallow, 
the rapidity of the advance, 


and 
rather than-to the 
product. 
recession, the 


absence of use for the Probably 
situation would 
healthier with an improved business 
consequence, but undoubtedly there is 
conservatism being displayed, as is plainly 


on a small 
become 
as a 
visible throughout practically every, indus- 
trial United States. In the 
meanwhile, political disturbances abroad, and 


center in the 


riots as a result of high food prices, in con- 


junction with many other complicated for- 
eign developments, do not suggest a material 
increase in the consumptive demand. Then 
hesitation is partly 
impression that supplies 
slowly but gradually, but a 


former 


again, among buyers 
attributed to the 
are increasing, 
comparison of values with 


that 


years in- 


dicates such conditions are not con- 


ducive to lower prices; in fact, frequently, 
despite the increase in supplies, price levels 
tended upward, due to the rapid absorption 
With 


it is quite feasible 


of tallow when it became available. 


the scarcity at present, 
that r less of a consuming 
awaiting the 


to assume more oO 


demand is new production. 
hhds. ; 


nom. in tes.; as to 


Prime city quoted at 74c. asked, in 


country, 6%@7'\c. 
quality, and specials 7} 
STEARINE. 
ported the past 


,@7%e. nom., in hhds. 


Some concessions were re- 


week, due to a diminution 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


in the demand: Most prominent in the slack- 
ening inquiry has been..the position of com- 
pound lard manufacturers, who, being un- 
able to secure cottonseed oil except at ex- 
tremely high levels, have had little occasion 
to purchase oleo stearine. 
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COCOANUT OIL.—Offerings from’ abroad 
continue light, with demand for edible pur- 


poses there absorbing surplus offerings. Quo- 
tations: Cochin, spot, 14@15c.; shipment, 
114%4@12c., September-October arrival; — 


4@\l1e. 
shipment, 10Y,@ 


tember-October coast shipment, 101 
Ceylon, spot, 11@11%%<¢.; 
10%4c., September-October. 


PALM OIL.—The tallow situation continues 


to exert a bullish effect on this market. 
Shipments are not large. Quoted: Prime 
red, spot, 7%c.; do., to arrive, 7@714¢.; 


Lagos, ‘spot, 8@8%4,¢.; do., to arrive, 734,@ 
8c.; palm 9Y,@9%,c.; shipments, 


03, @ . 
g YA Qt 4C. 


kernels, 


CORN OtL.—Demand from linseed con- 
cerns is less urgent. Prices are quoted at 


$6.65@6.75. 

SOYA BEAN OIL.—Food demands continue 
to restrict shipments. Spot is quoted at 
634, @7c., while shipment oil is 654,@6%e. 

NEATSFOOT OIL.—Demand continues fair, 
but offerings are in slightly larger volume. 
Quotations: For 20 cold test, 94@97c.; 30 
do., 88¢.; 40 do., water white, 76c.; prime, 
65c.; low grade off yellow, 6lc. 

LARD OIL.—Inquiry is not large at pres- 
ent, but prices are well maintained. Prices 
are quoted at 80c. nominal; off prime quoted 
at 67@69c. 

OLEO OIL.—The undertone continues firm, 
with demand good. Choice is quoted at 
12%%c.; New York, medium, 9@10c.; Rotter- 
dam, 69 florins. 

LARD STEARINE.—No apparent change is 
noted in the situation with trade quiet. 
Prices are quoted at 11@12e. 

GREASE.— 


A slightly easier tendency of 
tallow and cottonseed oil has had a sym- 
pathetic effect. Quotations: Yellow, 6@ 
6%4c.; bone, 6@7%4c.; house, 6@6%c.; “B” 
and “A” white, nominal. 

GREASE STEARINE.—Inquiry is rather 
unimportant at this time. Yellow, 534 @6c., 
and white, 614,@7c. 

Seeiieccis 


EXPORTS OF BEEF PRODUCTS. 


Exports of beef products from New York 


reported up to Wednesday, September 20, 
1911: 

BEEF.—Alicante, Spain, 6 tes.; Antwerp, 
Belgium, 260 bbls.; Curacao, Leéward Islands, 
36 bblis., 10 tes.; Cape Town, Africa, 25 
tes.; Colon, Panama, 155,840 Ibs.; Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, 65 bbls.; Cardiff, Wales, 
50 tes.; Demerara, British Guiana, .111 bbls. ; 
Drammen, Norway, 50 bbls.; Falmouth, 13 
bbls.; Glasgow, Scotland, 50 bbls., 101 tes.; 
Gijon, Spain, 20 tes.; Hamburg, Germany, 
185 bbls., 25 tes.; Hamilton, W. I., 21 bbls., 
6 tes., 2,002 Ibs.; Hull, England, 10 bbls.; 
Halifax, N. 8., 50 bbls.; Kingston, W. I., 20 
bbls., 11 tes.; London, England, 62,516 Ibs.; 
Liverpool, England, 50 tes.; Newcastle, Eng- 
land, 25 bbls.; Nassau, W. I.,.15 bbls.; Petit 
Goave, 691, bbls.; Port Antonio, W. I., 20 
fes.; Port au Prince, W. I., 73 bbls.; Rot- 
terdam, Holland, 35 bbls.; Johns, N. F., 
445 bbls.; Sekondi, Africa, 20 bbls.; South- 
ampton, England, 114,391 Ibs.; Trinidad, 
W. IL, 136 bbls., 120 tes.; Valencia, Spain, 
93 tes. 


OLEO OIL.—Antwerp, Belgium, 380 tes.; 


Beyrouth, 35 tes.; Bergen, Norway, 75 tes.; 
Copenhagen, Denmark, 614 tes.; Christian- 
sand, Norway, 25 tes.; Constantinople. 


Turkey, 1,505. tes.; 
tes.; Havre, France, 
many, 904 tes.; 
Metelin, - 
Piraeus, 


Glasgow, 
100 tes.; 


Scotland, 25 
Hamburg, Ger- 
Malino, Sweden, 140 tes.; 
—, 10 tes.; Naples, Italy, 100 tes.; 
Greece, 30 tes.; Rotterdam, Holland, 


3,920 tes.; Stavanger, Norway, 100 tes.; 
Salonica, Turkey, 40 tes.; Smyrna, Turkey, 


278 tes., 100 es.; Trieste, 
From Baltimore, Md., 
land, 820 tes. 


Austria, 275 tes. 
to Rotterdam, Hol- 


OLEOMARGARINE.—Colon, Panama, 7,320 
lbs.; Curacao, Leeward Islands, 4,456 Ibs.; 
Hamilton, W. I., 1,942 Ibs.; Havana, Cuba, 
8.280 lbs.; Kingston, W. I., 6,400 Ibs.; Petit 
Goave, 10,130 lbs.; Port au Prince, W. L., 
14,553 Ibs.; Trinidad, W. I., 10,100 Ibs. 

TALLOW.—Havana, Cuba, 8,440 Ibs.; Lon- 


don, England, 126,068 Ibs.; Port au Prince, 
W. I., 12,700 Ibs.; Rotterdam, Holland, 52,012 
Ibs.; St. Johns, N. F., 40,812 Ibs. 

TONGUE.—Antwerp, Belgium, 20 
London, England, 250 pa.; Liverpool, 
land, 126 pgs. 

CANNED MEAT.—Antwerp, Belgium, 
pa.; Amsterdam, Holland, 200 es. 
I'rance, 100 es.; Bristol, England, 
Cape Town, Africa, 33 pgs.; Callao, Peru, 46 
pa.; 33 es.; Colon, Panama, 98 pgs.; Curacao, 
Leeward Islands, 129 pa.; Demerara, British 
Guiana, 85 es.; Delagoa Bay, Africa, 40 pgs 
Fernando Po, Africa, 100 cs.; Glasgow. Scot- 
land, 350 es.; Havana, Cuba, 51 es.; Hamilton, 
W. IL. 54 es.; Iquitos, Peru, 349 es.; Liver- 
pool, England, 1,130 es.; London, England, 
988 cs.; Maracaibo, Venezuela, 27 pa.; Man- 
chester, England, 955 cs.; Naples, Italy, 103 
es.; Santiago, Cuba, 200 cs.: Southampton, 
England, 150 ¢s.; Vera Cruz, Mexico, 34 es. 


bbls.; 
Eng- 


360 
; Bordeaux, 
1,042 pgs.; 








SOYA BEAN OIL 


AND ALL SOAP MATERIALS 








WELCH, HOLME & CLARK CO. 
383 West St. New York | : 
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GEO. F. TAYLOR COMMISSION CO. 


80 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 
Brokers and Commission Merchants 


ALL FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


Bone Black for Sugar and Oil Refining. 
color, chemical and fertilizer purposes. 


Also 











COTTON OIL CABLE MARKETS 


Hamburg. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Hamburg, September 21.—Market easy. 
Quotations: Choice summer white oil, 6514 
marks; butter oil, 661, marks; summer yel- 
low, October, 6014 marks; November-Decem- 
ber, 583, marks. 
Rotterdam. 


(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Rotterdam, September 21.—Market firm. 
Quotations: Prime summer yellow, 35% flor- 
ins; choice summer white and butter oil, 
37% florins. 
Antwerp. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Antwerp, September 21. —. Market firm. 
Quotations: Summer yellow, 74% francs. 
Marseilles. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Marseilles, September 21.—Market is easy. 
Quotations: Prime summer yellow, 74% 
francs; prime winter yellow, 80 francs; 
choice summer white oil, 844%, francs. 
Liverpool. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, September 21.—Market is firm. 
Quotations: Prime summer yellow, 30%4s.; 
off oil, 30s. 

——-_—- 
SOUTHERN MARKETS 
Columbia. 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Columbia, 8S. C., September 21.—Crude 
cottonseed oil, 3514c. for September, 35c. for 
first half of October, 344,c. for October, No- 
vember and December; mills selling con- 
servatively. 
Atlanta. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Atlanta, Ga., September 21.—Crude cotton- 


seed oil, 3514c. for immediate delivery, 34c. 
for October; tone weak. Meal, $23. 50, f. o. 
b. mills. Hulls, $7.50, Atlanta, loose. 
Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., September 21.—Cotton 
seed oil market dull; prime crude, 38¢. Meal 


firm at $25.50 per short ton. 
6.50, loose. 


Hulls dull, $6@ 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
New Orleans, La., September 21.—Crude 
cottonseed easier at 36c. for immediate, 35c. 


for October; offerings increasing. Refined 
oil is scarce. Meal is lower at $29, long ton, 
ship’s side, for 8 per cent. Prime hulls 


cheaper at $6.50 loose, $8.50 sacked, New 


Orleans. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., September 21. —Coitonseed 
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OFFICE ano REFINERY FLOYD & K STS. 
#0. STATION “E” LOUISVILLE, KY. 
CABLE ADORESS 


“COTTONOIL” LOUISVILLE. 


CQDES USED-PRIVATE TWENTIETH CENTURY “As. Ci, 47 AND 5t 


EDITION.” "WESTERN UNION” AND “LIEBERS 
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KEEP SMILING 


THESE BRANDS WILL KEEP YOU HAPPY 


LICENSED anp BONDED | 
COTTON SEED OIL WAREHOUSE 


IN ONITED STATES 


WAITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 





for 


prime crude, 3514c. for September, 34c. 
Choice loose cake, $26.50, f. o. b. 


October. 
Galveston. 


ntl 


COTTONSEED OIL SITUATION. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
Aspegren & Co.) 

York, September 20.—The market 
continued to decline during the early part of 
the week, and before it was checked suffered 
an additional decline of 7 to 10 points under 
last week’s closing. At the low levels heavy 
supporting orders, also a re-entry of Euro- 
pean buying, took care of all offerings. In 
fact, less anxiety to sell was shown, and 
the market easily advanced some 20 points 
from the low. At the high levels offerings 
of crude oil and bear pressure again became 
too heavy, and the market broke rapidly 
some 25 points from high. This break was 
more or less in sympathy with the daily de- 
clines in the cotton and lard markets, also 
with the continued daily heavy selling of 
new crop crude oil. 

The September delivery still holds strong. 
In fact, it is the only month on the list 
which is not only holding the early advance 
but continuing to establish new high rec- 
ords daily. It looks as if the “shorts” had 
sold themselves into a hole in this delivery, 
as buyers are insisting upon deliveries being 
made, and due to actual scarcity of stocks 
here “shorts” are compelled to keep on bid- 
ding, the market up. Some of the trade are 
predicting 8c. before the “squeeze” is over. 
This should, however, -not effect values of 
the later deliveries. 

At. the close of the week _the situation 
seems to be on a sounder basis, with the: ex- 


New 


oil market easier, with very little trading;ception of the September delivery, as’ crude 


oil is now beginning to be marketed more 
freely, allowing refiners to secure their re- 
quirements in a more natural way than here- 
tofore. Previous sales made by them to the 
domestic and foreign markets could only be 
hedged by purchases of refined in the New 
York market. We look for a steady market 
for the coming week. 


a 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


New York, September 21.—Latest quota- 


tions are as follows: 74 per cent. caustic 
soda, $1.80@1.90 basis 60 per cent.; 76 per 
cent. caustic soda, $1.85@1.90 basis 60 per 
cent.; 60 per cent. caustic soda, 2c. per Ib.; 


98 per cent. powdered caustic soda in bbls., 
3c. per lb.; 48 per cent. carbonate soda ash, 
$1.10 per 100 Ibs.; borax, 434¢. per Ib.; tale, 
14%,@1%%e. per lb.; silex, $15@20 per ton of 
2,000: Ibs.; marble flour, $7.50@8 per ton mel 
2,000 Ibs.; silicate soda, 85c. per 100 lbs., 
charge for bbls.; chloride of lime in po 
$1.35 and in bbls. $2 per 100 lbs.; carbonate 
of potash, 44%4.@4%,c. per lb.;_ electrolytic 
caustic potash, 90@92 per cent., at 53%, @5'%e. 
per Ib 

Genuine Lagos palm oil in casks, 14/1,800 
Ibs., 73%4@8c. per lb.; clarified palm oil in 
bbls., 8%4c. per lb.; prime red palm oil in 
casks at 74%c. per lb.; palm kernel oil in 
casks about 1,200 Ibs., 914,@9%c. per Ib.; 
green olive oil, 75c. per gal.; yellow olive oil, 
85c. per gal.; green olive oil foots, 714¢. per 
Ib.; peanut oil, 68c. per gal.; Ceylon cocoa- 
nut ‘oil, 10%@lle. per lb.; Cochin- cocoanut 
oil, 13@14e. per lb.; cottonseed oil, 7.10@ 
7.20e. per lb.; soya bean oil, 6%,@7c. per Ib. 

Prime city tallow in hhds., 7%4¢. per Ib.; 
special tallow in tierces, 7%,@8e. per Ib.; 
oleo stearine, 11144@12c. per Ilb.; house 
grease, 6%, @7c. per lb.; brown grease, 55%44@ 
6c. per lb.; yellow packer’s grease, 6@61,c. 
per lb. 
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Spot Situation Continues Strong—Crude 
Offered More Freely—But Fairly Well 
Absorbed—Foreign Inquiry Good—Do- 
mestic Buying Limited—Cotton Crop 
Situation Bright. 

While the market the past week has been 
devoid of sensational advances, in fact inter- 
mittent declines were scored, on the whole the 
undertone has been steady. It is ostensible 
that pressure from early movement of crude 
is far below expectations. In this respect it 
must be said that offerings have increased,. as 
was predicted, but the demand awaiting the 
freer Shipments has proved quite sufficient 
to prevent the occurrence of material declines. 
Evidence to this effect is supplied by the con- 
tinual strength of the. spot delivery. So far 
this month tenders of oil have not amounted 
to 10,000 barrels, and following a period of 
early depression during the first few days of 
September, deliveries were well taken care of. 
New oil has arrived, and considerable has been 
sold on the September delivery, which will be 
tendered in the very near future, but withal, 
that option is at the high price of the season. 
These prices were made despite the carry- 
over of at least 200,000 barrels, and it is 
significant that at this time, when there 
should be more pressure of new oil, a premium 
is bid for spot oil as compared with the 


American 


otton 


September option. Such conditions reflect an 
unlooked for demand, principally from Europe, 
the outcome of a strong feed crop situation, 
resulting in a subsequent increased demand for 
fats, ete. 

Pending some relief in the spot situation, 
in the way of an accumulation in supplies, 
there is little disposition to expect materially 
lower prices. Farmers are. not~disposing of 
their seed very freely, and in some quarters it 
is claimed that their holding attitude at pres- 
ent is justifiable to a larger extent than it 
was several weeks ago. At that time, spot 
oil at the best was under 6c. per lb., whereas 
it is now over 7e., and while the argument 
may be advanced ‘that futures are selling at a 
large discount, it is apparent that the incen- 
tive for liberal marketing of seed is rather 
lacking. At the same 
necessitate some selling. 


time accumulations 
The point was made 
that at the height of the bear campaign il 
prices ruled at about 514c. per lb., when the 
cotton crop outlook was decidedly better than 
at present, and when the foreign situation was 
less bullish than at this time. Since, it is 
asserted, pure lard has advanced substantially, 
foreigners have absorbed a large quantity of 
cil, and domestic soap makers bought heavily, 
while owing to the general advances in oils 
and fats, cottonseed oil, despite the recent gain, 


ix still at.a level to compete advantageously 
with kindred products. Opponents to further 
advances take the stand that with a promise 
of a fourteen million bale cotton crop there 
will be plenty of oil to ‘satisfy all require- 
ments, while there are predictions of lower 
priced hogs, and consequently less expensive 
lard. Furthermore it is claimed by these 
euthorities that sooner or later seed will accu- 
mulate too rapidly to permit of important 
holdings, as eotton. picking is progressing! 
rapidly with estimates of ‘nearly three mil- 
lion bales having been ginned to date, and 
also that owing to the bullish disposition of 
foreigners it would be only fair to assume that 
a certain percentage-of their purchases .were 
speculative and therefore will be felt in ‘the 
future in the nature of re-sales. Depressed’ 
busings conditions throughout the country 
also tend to operate against high levels at this 
time, . 

The weather in the cotton belt during the 
past week has been propitious for ' picking, 
and in sections where the plant is comparative- 
ly late, development was said to be progress- 
ing rapidly. It being the equinoctial period, 
there has been more or less apprehension as 
to the possibilities of storms, but no actual 
damage has occurred. During the past few 
Gays a disturbance was reported in the West 
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KENTUCKY REFINING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1885 


COTTON SEED OIL 


SNOWFLAKE—Choice Summer White Deodorized Oil 
WHITE DAISY—Prime Summer White Deodorized Oil 
DELMONICO—Choice Summer Yellow Oil 
APEX—Prime Summer Yellow Oil 
BUTTERCUP—Deodorized Summer Yellow Oil 
NONPAREIL—Choice Winter Yellow Salad Oil 
ECLIPSE—Choice Butter Oil 


REFINERY AND GENERAL OFFICE, LOUISVILLE, KY. 








CABLE ADDRESS 


“Refinery” Louisville, U.S.A. 








Indies, but its course was diverted to direc- 
other than to the cotton belt, so that 
with an escape from frost it is generally be- 
lieved that the out-turn this season will be 
above that of previous years. The recent 
transpirings in the cotton market clearly illus- 
trate the crop possibilities, and while, doubt- 
‘ess, the unrest in several of the principal for- 
eign countries, together with slow American 
trade conditions, have accelerated the down- 
ward movement in cotton, it is very significant 
that the South has been one of the heaviest 
sellers of the raw material. Surely this can- 
not be reconciled with claims, from even official 
sources, that the crop in various sections is 
below that of last Private crop ex- 
perts seem inclined to take an optimistic view 
cf the situaton, and recently there have been 
claims that practically the entire Eastern belt 
is safe from frost, with accompanying claims 
of an unprecedented yields. The opinion is 
growing that while there was more or less de- 
terioration from insects, it was at the expense 
of a prospect unusually high, so that even 
allowing for this depredation, the chances for 
a bumper crop have not been dissipated. 


tions 


season. 


Closing prices, Saturday, September 16, 


1911.—Spot, $7.05@8; September, $7.01@ 
7:05; October, $6.19@6.21; November, $6@ 
6.02; December, $6@6.01; January, $6@6.01 ; 


February, $6.01@6.05; March, $6.03@6.04. 


Futures closed at 4 to 28 advance. Sales 
were: September, 1,200, $7.02@6.90; Octo- 
ber, 1,700, $6.22@6.20; November, 500, $6.01 
6; December, 500, $6; January, 1,000, $6.01 
a6: March, 400, $6.04@6.03, Total sales, 
5.300. Good off, $6.50; off, $6.50; winter, 
$7; summer, $7; prime crude 8S. E., $5.07@ 
5.14; prime crude, Valley, $5@5.14; prime 


crude, Texas, $55.14. 

Monday, September 18, 1911.—Spot, $7@ 
7.15; September, $7@7.01; October, $6.05@ 
6.09: November, $5.86@5.88 ; December, $5.84 
(@5.87 ; January, $5.83@5.85; February, $5.84 
@5.88; March, $5.86@5.88. Futures closed 
at 1 to 17 decline. Sales were: September, 
38.700, $7.05@6.95; October, 1,000, $6.17@ 
6.02; November, 600, $5.87@5.86; December, 
3.000, $5.94@5.83; January, 3,700, $5.93@ 
5.81: March, 1,600, $5.95@5.85. Total sales, 
13.400. Good off, $6.40@7; off, $6.40@6.90 ; 
winter, $7; summer, $7; prime crude S. E., 
$4.97@5.04; prime crude, Valley, $497@ 
r.04; prime crude, Texas, $4.97@5.04. 

Tuesday, September 19, 1911.—Spot, $6.99 
(7.08; September, $7@7.06; October, $6@ 
6.01: November, $5.82@5.84; December, $5.82 
@5.85; January, $5.82@5.83; February, $5.84 
(5.88 ; Mareh, $5.85@5.86.- Futures closed at 
unchanged to 5 decline. Sales were: Septem- 
ber, 800, $7@6.97: October, 1,900, $6@5.92 ; 
November, 400, $5.79@5.78: December, 2,200, 
S5.88Q5.75 ; January, 900, $5.83@5.75; 
March, 800, $5.84@5.80. Total sales, 7,000. 





Good off, $6.40@6.95: off, $640@6.80;- winter, 
prime crude §S. E., 


ST: S7: $4.80 


summer, 


@4.87; prime crude, alley, $4.80@4.87; prime 
crude, Texas, $4.80@4.87. 

Wednesday, September 20, 1911.—Spot, 
S7.05@7.50; September, $7.05@7.10:; October, 
$5.983@5.95; November, $5.75@5.79; Decem- 
ber, $5.75@5.77; January, $5.75@5.76; 
February, $5.77@5.80; March, $5.79@5.80. 
I'utures closed at 5 advance to 7 decline. Sales 


were: September, 1,300, $7.06@7.03 : October, 
~.800, $5.98@5.94; November, 100, $5.80; 


December, 5,100, $5.79@5.76; January, 2.700, 
$5.78@5.75; March, 1,300, $5.84@5.78. Total 
sales, 13,300. Good off, $6.30@7; off, $6.30@ 
6.85; winter, $7; summer, $7; prime crude 
S. E., $4.73@4.93; prime crude, Valley, $4.73 
(4.93; prime crude, Texas, $4.73@4.93. 
Thursday, September 21, 1911.—Spot, $7.35 
@7.75; September, $7.45@7.48: October, 
$5.90@5.91; November, $5.74@5.75; Decem- 
ber, $5.738@5.75; January, $5.73@5.74 ; Febru- 
ary, $5.75@5.78; March, $5.78@5.80. Futures 
closed steady at 3 decline. Sales were: Sep- 
tember, 1,900, $7.50@7.10; October, 4,100. 
$5.93@5.89; November, 2,400, $5.75@5.71; 
December, 5,700, $5.75@5.71: January, 3,900, 
$5.75@5.71;: March, 900, $5.78@5.77. Total 
sales, 18,900. Good off, $6.30@6.75; off, 








SEE PAGE 39 FOR FRIDAY’S MARKETS. | 





$6.20@6.70; winter, $7; summer, $7; prime 
crude S. E., $4.60@4.80; prime crude, Valley, 
$4.6004.80; prime crude, Texas, $4.60@4.80. 


oo 


WHY YOU SHOULD KEEP A FILE. 


In connection with the practical trade in- 
formation published every week on page 18. 
The National Provisioner is frequently in 
receipt of letters from subscribers who recall 
having seen something interesting or im- 
portant in a previous issue of this publica- 
tion, but they have mislaid the copy and 
want the information repeated. The Na- 
tional Provisioner offers the suggestion that 
if every interested subscriber would keep a 
file of The National Provisioner he would 
be able to luok up a reference at once on 
any matter which might come up, and thus 
avoid delay. <A carefully-arranged index of 
the important items appearing in our col-;, 
umns is published every six months, and:4 
with this and a binder which The National?* 
Provisioner will furnish, the back numbers?’ 
of the papers may be neatly kept and quickly 
referred to for information. The binder is 
finished in red and black leather, with gold 
lettering, and sells for $1.25. It may be 
had upon application to The National Pro- 
visioner, 116 Nassau street, New York. 
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Orders solicited for the purchase and sale of Cotton Seed Oil 
and Provisions for cash and future deliveries 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
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The Procter & Gamble Co. 
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COTTONSEED OIL 
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THE PEANUT AS A SOURCE OF OIL 
Possibilities in This Field for the Cotton Oil Mills 


By W. R. Beattie, U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry. 


of cottonseed incident to the 
boll into the South- 
western States has caused the cottonseed oil 


The shortage 


advent of the weevil 


interests to investigate various sources of 


raw material with which to maintain their 
mill properties upon a paying basis. With 


the knowledge that large quantities of pea- 


nut oil are being made in Europe, and that 
peanuts thrive throughout the Southern 
States, this crop was suggested as one of 


the most promising sources of raw material. 


From an agricultural standpoint, peanuts 
form one of the most desirable crops for the 
South. The 


under 


Spanish variety can be grown 


a wide range of soil conditions, and the 


peas often contain above 50 per cent. of oil. 


A yield of from 30 to 75 bushels can be made 
on an acre, and the hay Will almost pay the 


cost of growing the crop. 


Three years ago experiments were started 
in northern Louisiana to determine the possi- 
bilities of raising peanuts for the oil mills, 


but the market demands have been such as 
to preclude the carrying out of the oil-making 
part of the experiment. The planting of pea- 


nuts has been taken up by the farmers of 


the southern Arkansas, eastern Texas, 
northern Louisiana and southern Mississippi, 
and it is estimated that there will be about 
300,000 acres grown in this region the pres- 
ent season. 

With a yield of only 
this will produce about six million bushels, 


or ninety thousand 


20 bushels to an acre 
tons. This production 
will undoubtedly supply the market, and may 
also serve for preliminary oil tests, and we 
expect that by another year the supply will 
be such as to place a large portion of the oil 
crop within reach of the oil mills. 


What Peanut Crops Will Yield. 
The famous Rufisique and Senegal peanuts 
of Africa frequently contain 50 to 54 per 


cent. of oil. Our Southern-grown Spanish 
peanut contains from 46 to 53.6 per cent. of 
oil. A ton of farmer’s stock Spanish peanuts 
will clean about 1,460 pounds of meats, con- 
taining about 93 gallons of oil, but with the 
best available methods we are able to get 
not exceeding 83 gallons of oil of all grades 
to the ton. 

In summing up, we can state that a ton 
of farmer’s stock Spanish peanuts will give 


about 1,460 pounds of cleaned meats and 540 


pounds of hulls and dirt. The cleaned meats 
will yield approximately 
and 835 pounds of cake. 
It would hardly be proper for me to under- 
take to discuss or 


625 pounds of oil 


advise regarding methods 
to be employed by the mills for the extrac- 
tion of this oil, but it will be necessary to 
make some minor changes in the equipment 
of the present mills in order to work pea- 
nuts to the best advantage. It will be neces- 
this work. 

In France three grades of oil are produced. 
For the highest grade oil the peas are shelled 
and cleaned, 


sary to add machinery for 


and brown hulls and the germs 
removed. The meats are then finely ground 
and cold pressed at a low pressure, by which 
18 or 20 gallons of the highest grade oil is 
removed. The 
after tempering slightly, is pressed in 
powerful hydraulic presses, and 40 to 45 gal- 
lons of oil secured. 


resulting cake is reground 


and, 


For the third pressing 
11 to 18 gallons of 
absorbent 


the mass is heated and 


soap stock secured, an sometimes 
being employed to remove the oil at this 
third pressing. 

The oil resulting from the first pressing is 
used in the way that from the 
second pressing as cooking and general pur- 
while the oil obtained by 


as olive oil, 


pose culinary oil, 
the third pressing is sold for soap stock. At 
present a fair grade of French peanut oil is 


retailing on our markets at 50c. a quart. 


Problems for Cotton Oil Millers. 
We have demonstrated that we can produce 
a fine grade of peanut oil in this country. 
Experiments have been conducted to deter- 
mine the proper methods of deodorizing and 
bleaching this oil. The production and han- 


dling of peanut oil are similar in most re- 
spects to those of cottonseed oil, except that 
the product of the first pressing belongs in 
the same class with the best olive oil. The 
peanut cake resulting from the manufacture 
of the oil is higher in nitrogen content than 
cottonseed cake, and therefore is more valu- 
both as a stock food and for use as 
fertilizer. 

The problems before us are to get a suf- 
ficient quantity of peanuts grown and to 
build up a trade for the oil. It is estimated 
that the farmer can profitably grow Spanish 
peanuts at a price not less than $45 a ton, 
and that the oil mills can afford to pay not 
exceeding $60 a ton. The present market 
prices are about $75 a ton. Sooner or later 
the increased production will’ bring the mar- 
ket price within the possibilities for oil 
manufacture, and we may then expect to see 
the employment of millions of bushels of 
peanuts for oil making. 


able 


fe 


COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS 

Exports of cottonseed oil reported for the 

week up to September 20, 1911, for the 

period since September 1, 1911, and for the 
same period a year ago, were as follows: 

From New York. 
For Since Same 
week Sept. 1, period 


Port. bbls. 1910. 09-10. 
Acajutla, Salvador...... 13 40 9 
Algoa Bay, Cape Colony .. 131 
Amon, Tialy "......... <0. 30 30 od 
RINE, Widen ok sntins 5 mee = 36 
Antwerp, Belgium ..... Ps 50 
Arendal, Norway ...... ‘s 50 ae 
Sr, CRs” 2.6 es Ee a 13 
Asuncion, Msg ae See ‘Aa 10 
Auckland, New Zealand. .. 599 ee 
Aux C ayes, 4 ers a4 ma 2 
Barbadoes, W. L....... ee 46 
Birkenhead, England.... 100 100 : 
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Bordeaux, France ...... 75 75 
Bremen, Germany ..... wa 500 
Buenos Ayres, A. R..... 265 265 ¥ 
Cape Town, Cape Colony 28 28 15 
Cayenne, French, Guiana. .. 25 ll 
Christiana, Norway 300 
Cienfuegos, Cuba ...... i‘. 14 we 
Colon, Panama ........ 31 58 45 
Constantinople, Turkey. 225 500 
Corinto, Nicaragua ...... 4 
Curacao, Leeward Is _ .. 4 4 
Delagoa Bay, E. Africa. 9 71 ae 
Demerara, Br. Guiana.. 85 20 
Drontheim, Norway a ; 50 
Dublin, Ireland ........ 125 225 250 
Galatz, Roumania ..... 125 ed 
a 455 1,195 100 
Gibraltar, Spain ....... + 25 =a 
Glasgow, Scotland ..... 150 550 
Gothenberg, Sweden.... 150 
Guadeloupe, W. I....... 322 a 
Havana, Cuba ......... 5 5 19 
Havre, France ......... 50 ms 
Kingston, W. I. .4. «35. 22 248 94 
Leghorn, Italy ......... : 25 
Liverpool, England Pye 320 
London, England ...... 255 19 
Macoris, San Dom....... he 170 
Malta, Island of........ 80 80 
Manchester, England.... 25 25 
Marseilles, France...... 330 330 < 
Martinique, W. I........ re: 182 354 
Matanzas, W. I.:......%. a4 5 aie 
PUOD.  s « ldo es c% she a 71 ie 
Montevideo, Uruguay... 261 309 198 
Naples, Italy .......... 135 295 Pe 
Newcastle, England .... 50 75 a 
Port Antonio, Jamaica... .. et 4 
Port au Prince, W. [.... 14 21 1] 
Port Limon, Costa Rica. .. 22 18 
Port Maria, Jamaica.... es t 
Rio Janeiro, Brazil..... at 85 170 
oN Se eee 10 35 all 
Rotterdam, Holland 100 100 
St. Jébha, Ni'¥..: .....% 49 49 
Os. Mites: Wok... 5.7.53 e 25 
Salonica, Turkey ...... 125 175 FY 
San Domingo City, S. D. re 7 
Santiago, Cuba........+ 9 17 
Smyrna, Turkey .;...>. 465 465 et 
Surinam, Dutch Guiank. .. = 4 
Trieste, Austria ....) 2. 422 422 = 500 
Trinidad, Island of...... ;. 6 17; 
Valparaiso, Chile ....... 602 1,122 71 
J ae 350 350 ia 
Vera Cruz, Mexico..... 5 22 3 
Wellington, New Zealand os 10 
Zanzibar, Zanzibar ..... 47 
I rs ane te 4,569 10,632 2,434 
From New Orleans. 
Antwerp, Belgium ..... 550 550 
Bremen, Germany bes 110 
Cones, See. cose es 100 100 
Havana, Cuba ......... 98 
Liverpool, England ¥ 200 - 
London, England........1.556 3,256 1,800 
Rotterdam, Holland .. 2875 ie 
Tampico, Mexico ....... 70 70 
OGG  Scccicictuenvaee Gree . 22a 
From Galveston. 
Hamburg, Germany .... 50 50 
Havana, Cuba ........._ .. 25 
WE sacs caNSCE ee 48 50 75 
From Baltimore. 
Liverpool, England .... a 100 
Rotterdam, Holland .... 250 
OURS. 1. <n loa tbat seeder ‘ 250 100 
From Philadelphia. 
Hamburg, Germany .... 180 180 
MEE. Gin s tp.9 dicxas cage 180 180 
From Savannah. 
Rotterdam, Holland .... 21 
FOUR 0 ius nigderoee ccc a 21 
From Newport News. 
Hamburg, Germany..... 400 400 
pare 400 400 
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From Norfolk. 


Liverpool, England 240 





240 


RNIN oc ac kinces's «asters 1 3 36 
Mexico (including over- 
Ne Bee ones comes 988 1547 319 
SOMES cans tes ben nas ee 989 1,550 355 
Recapitulation 
From New York........ 4,569 10,632 2,434 
From New Orleans.....2,276 6,759 1,800 
From Galveston ....... 50 75 te 
From Baltimore ....... ne 250 100 
From Philadelphia ..... 180 180 an 
From Savannah ....... te 21 
From Newport News.... 400 400 
Prom Nevieie ....... 0.6 “f 240 
From all other ports.... 989 1,550 355 
WOE -cudhphelinceubied 8.464 20.107 4.689 


WANT LOWER COTTON OIL DUTY. 


The people of the French West Indian 
islands, in common with elsewhere 
under French dominion, are complaining of 
the hardship imposed by the heavy increase 
in the French tariff on American cottonseed 
oil. On May 25, 1910, a petition, signed by 
almost all of the leading importers of Mar- 
tinique, was delivered to the governor of 
Martinique, requesting that the special duty 
of 6 franes per 100 kilos gross weight be re- 
tained on foreign cottonseed oil imported into 
Martinique, as it is the only edible oil suit- 
able for the climate. 

This petition was referred by the governor 
to the chamber of commerce for action, and 
it refused to give the petition its approval. 
Therefore, the duty of 12 francs per 100 


those 


kilos net weight has been enforced since 
July 1, 1911, when the new French tariff 


went into effect in the French colonies. 

The Conseil Général of Guadeloupe, at its 
meeting of December 30, 1910, approved a 
motion for the continuance of the special 
duty of 6 frances per 100 kilos gross weighi. 
on foreign cottonseed oil. This decision has 
been approved by the Conseil d’Etat of Paris, 
the Minister of the Colonies, and the Min- 
ister of Commerce and Industries, with the 
result that the reduced rate on cottonseed 
oi! has been retained in Guadeloupe. 

kaa 


* 


CREDIT MAN AS BUSINESS BUILDER. 

No other individual in the operating force 
of a large concern has so many vexing prob- 
lems to contend with and so many tests put 
upon his judgment as has the credit man. 
With him rests the responsibility of elimi- 
nating loss through the open door of the de- 
partment of credits, or if loss or leakage 
has existed heretofore, of correcting the evil 
at all cost. 

He is the physician and surgeon of the 
body mercantile, who must show a highly 
creditable fever chart when asked for an 
accounting, or else a mighty good reason for 
his failure. And, at that, failure is seldom, 
if ever, an equivalent for success, even when 
enhanced by the cleanest motives or the 
highest aims. The “reason why” of failure 
is a poor substitute for success. And none 
appreciates this truism better than the 
credit man himself. 

But here lies the danger. His zeal, his 
eagerness to make a good showing are apt 
to carry him too far—beyond the mark set 
by good business methods. Over-conscious of 
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his duties and responsibilities to his house, 
he is apt to lose sight of the moral rights 
of the other man; and in proportion to his 
short sightedness in this respect he is bound 
to lack the proper consideration for the 
applicant for credit. 

The system in vogue in many wholesale 
houses today in the work of examining a 
merchant’s financial standing for the opening 
of an account or the extension of a line of 
credit is bound at times to appear harsh and 
arbitrary to the unsuccessful applicant. But 
no rule was ever adopted, no law ever 
passed, however beneficial to the greater 
mass of the people, that did not work a 
hardship to the few who were thereby ad- 
versely affected. 

In many instances it is better for the man 
applying for credit to meet with refusal; 
for if he is on the downward slide another 
bill would only add to the impact of his 
fall. In this case the refusal is better for 
both parties, while the granting of further 
credit could only result in mutual detriment. 

It is only when the credit man, presumes 
upon the failings of the applicant and be- 
comes the self-appointed censor of his faults, 
losing sight of the mercantile merits of the 
case to go into the moral aspect, making of 
the interview a paternal lecture, that harm 
to the house is likely to result. 

For there is ample precedent in support of 
the assertion that the man who is “down” 
today is not, of necessity, “down” forever. 
And while few men will hold a grudge 
against the wholesale house which has re- 
fused him credit, or an extension of credit, 
purely on the merits of the case and without 
any predisposition to preach or lecture him 
when he was already burdened with his share 
of worries and troubles, yet few, on the other 
hand will be quick to overlook or forget the 
liberty taken in an hour of adversity, by in- 
dulging in useless bickering and time-wasting 
lectures. 

A certain credit man in a large Southern 
establishment has made a record which is 
doubtless unexcelled in the country. For the 
past ten years the loss accruing to this 
house through the department of credits has 
been barely % of 1 per cent. And yet the 
loss of good-as-gold business brought about 
as a result of this same man’s misjudgment 
of people and harsh and arbitrary methods 
has been so, great as to drive the original 


members of the firm to sell out before it was 
too late. 

Why did they keep him? Why didn’t they 
scent it in time? What were they about 
that they permitted such a state of affairs 
to exist? They had confidence in their man 
—and they looked only at one end of the 
problem. And the credit man himself meant 
well enough from his angle. But he lacked 
the consideration, the scope and the breadth 
of mind which are essential to the success of 
the credit man. 

When an applicant is refused a line of 
credit, it should not be in a patronizing or 
apologetic tone, but still the customer should 
be made to understand that it is in reality 
a cause of regret to the credit man that he 
cannot see his way clear to accede to the re- 
quest. The high hand, the dictatorial atti- 
tude, so common in some houses, should be 
conspicuous by their absence. 

There is no reason why the credit man 
should not be a builder—in fact a great many 
of the more successful ones have contributed 
as much as any other member of the force, 
to the expansion and solidifying of their 
house. It is all a matter of human nature, 


after all, and much more may be accom- 
plished in a pleasant, though determined man- 
ner than can be done in rubbing the fur the 
wrong way.—The Wholesale Grocer. 
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HIDES AND SKINS 


Chicago. 


PACKER HIDES.—The market continues 
inactive and trading so far this week has in- 


cluded only small scattering sales, which, 
however, have been effected at full quota- 
tions. There are indications that top prices 


have been reached but it is expected that the 
market will hold steady as the packers con- 
tinue to be well sold up on all selections. There 
is no change whatever in quotations but one 
of the big packers is talking that he is not in- 


terested in selling at the figures other 
siaughterers are offering their hides at. The 


receipts of cattle are still running short of a 
year ago when the drought in the Northwest 


was forcing a good many cattle to market 
that were not fit to slaughter. The annual 


falling off in the slaughter, taking eight West- 
ern packing points into consideration, since 
January 1, is only about. 100,000 as compared 
with the same time last year. The prospective 
supply of range cattle is not large but an in- 
crease is expected from the smaller farmers 
who are now raising more cattle and this off- 
sets to some extent the decrease in the large 


ranges especially in the Northwest. Native 
steers are without further trading and un- 


changed at 1614c¢. and this price has been top, 
although one packer has nominally talked 
more. Texas steers are well established at 
late trading values of 1514c., 144¢. and 1334c. 
for all weights when sold together and lights 
alone have sold at 14%c. also, with extremes 
at 13%c. There are fairly liberal offerings 
still claimed of Texas and the demand is less 
active. Butt brands are holding steady at 
15c., the last trading price, but there is a 
lessened inquiry in keeping with all kinds of 
branded. Packers continue to offer at 15c. 
Colorados are firm, as four cars sold at 14%4c., 
the recent full asking figure, and there was a 
previous sale at this price last week, though 
some later trading was at 14%4c. Branded 
cows are steady to firm at 133,@14c., with 
the outside price asked to sell ahead and some 
lots reported offered at the inside figure. No 
additional trading is noted. Native cows are 
steady, being offered at 15%4c. for heavy 
weights and 15c. for lights, the former trad- 
ing values. with a regular demand for small 
lots in progress. Native bulls continue slow 
and without trading, ranging 13@13%c. asked. 
Branded bulls are also quiet with no sales at 
a range of 11@1114c., the outside rate asked. 

Later.—A car of Southwestern heavy Texas 
steers sold at 151%4c. September native steers 
are being offered at 164c. 

Later.—Market firm. A big packer sold 
ten cars of September all-weight Texas steer 
hides on the basis of 15%4c. for heavies, which 
takes hides partly ahead. More of these are 
now offered by other packers that are in salt. 

COUNTRY, HIDES.—There is a fair de- 
mand reported at steady prices and stocks 
keep small, resulting in a continued firm un- 
dertone. Some of the Eastern tanners are 
still curtailing working in of hides as they 
claim that leather is not bringing satisfactory 
prices and they look for larger offerings of 
both packer and country hides with the ad- 
vent of cooler weather. Unsettled labor con- 
ditions in Europe are calculated to advance 
wages abroad and increase the cost of produc- 
ing foreign shoes, but prospects of a large 
number of men being unemployed during the 
coming winter here and in Europe is, on the 
cther hand, not likely to help trade in foot- 
wear. Dealers in Michigan, Indiana and Ohio 
are asking about 4c. more than Chicago prices 
for hides for the same selections, including 
the usual: percentage of seconds, which would 
place Ohio buffs at 13%4c. and extremes at 
14%4c. Buffs are firm at 138c., including 30@ 
40 ‘per cent. seconds. The dealer who last 
sold all No. 1’s at 13%4c. is reported offering 
more on that basis, also heavy cows, as there 
is a’ demand for all seconds at 12c. Some 
other parties are talking 1314c. for a. choice 
selection running a smaller percentage No. 
2’s'than was contained in last trading at 13c. 


@AILY HIDE AND LEATHER MARKET) 


and 12c. Heavy cows are firm at 13c., run- 
ning 380@40 per cent. No. 2’s, and in other 
particulars the market is in the same posi- 
tion as the situation ruling for buffs. Ex- 
tremes are in demand and firm at 14c., with 
another car sold at that figure running 35 
per cent. seconds. The dealer last selling all 
No. 1 buffs at 13\4c. offers all No. 1 ex- 
tremes at 144%4c. Heavy steers are in accumu- 
lation and in fact the only variety in over 


supply, dealers are offering at 13%4c. but 
most quotations are at 18c. for regular short 
haired lots with 4@%c. premium for 


butcher stock. Partly long and medium hair 
range 12%@12%,c. Bulls are offered at 1114c. 
and up to 11%4¢c. asked as to quality with 
most parties ranging 11@11%e. 

Later.—One car of buffs sold at 18c. here 
end a car of short-haired extremes sold from 
an outside Western point at 13%c. selected 
with Chicago freight allowance. 


HORSE HIDES.—Steady at $3.85@4 for 
mixed lots. 

DRY HIDES.—Firm at 20@20M%c. ‘for 
short trim sole leather weights and 224%@ 
22¢. for upper leather stock, with the long 
trim at lc. less, respectively. 

CALFSKINS.—Dealers are quoting Chi- 


cago cities firm at 18e. with up to 18\c. 
asked and others ranging these 173,@18c.; 
outside cities range 17144@18c., as to quality 
and at the lower price choice countries are 
included; countries alone 16@17c. Regular 
country kips are firm at 144%4@l14\6c.; out- 
side cities alone held up to 15c. and ranged 
14%, @15dec. asked and cities and packers 15@ 
15%e., including Southern points. Packer 
calf 18e. and better asked for Northern. 

SHEEPSKINS.—September lambs and 
shearlings of packer take-off last sold at 92%4c. 
and last half of Septembers held at $1. 
Packer lambs and sheep together as to qual- 
ity, take-off, etc., are ranged 85@95c. Coun- 
try lambs 45@75c., and shearlings 60c. and 
down. 


New York. 


DRY HIDES.—The market on common 
varieties rules steady with a fair demand, espe- 
cially for Bogotas, etc., which continue to be 
taken at proportionately higher prices than 
anything else. The cargo of the steamship 
“Albingia” that arrived Tuesday with 4,100 
Bogotas, ete., has been sold on the basis of 
22%4c. for mountains but there were 1,530 
hides in this cargo which were not sold on 
this market but went through on direct ship- 
ment to Europe. No other sales of account 
have been made outside of a few hundred Cen- 
tral Americans at 20c. River Plate hides are 
firm but inactive here. Large local tanners 
are reported to be steady operators at the 
scurce of supply but importers here have been 
unable to do anything with other tanners on 
cable offerings. 

WET SALTED HIDES.—American tan- 
pers are operating in River Plate frigorifico 
steers and one cable states that 8,000 San- 
sinena steers have been sold to this country 
on the basis of 1414e., c. & f., including com- 
missions, which is the same as the price re- 
ported secured a week ago. Total sales of 
Mexicans for several days past which have 
been noted have amounted to 2,100 at the un- 
changed price of 11%c. for regular coast 
varieties such as Vera Cruz. 

CITY PACKER HIDES.—Additional sales 
liave been made of about five cars of Septem- 
ber native steers at 16c., making between seven 
and eight cars in all, including those noted 
yesterday. These sales have cleaned up the 
market here with all of the regular packers 
on their September native steers and this 
shows how few are being made by the five 
packers here. One packer. only made one car 
in a month. The packers, however, are mak- 
ing a good many spready native steers and 
there are fairly liberal offerings of these. 


Some spready butt brands are being offered 
and some packers ask 17c. for these, but last 
sales several weeks ago were at 1514c. 
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Chicago 


COUNTRY HIDES AND CALFSKINS.— 
The market on hides continues firm but no 
further sales of consequence are reported. 
Some small lots of less than car loads of 
Canadian cows have been sold at 12%c. flat, 
but one lot of a car or so of Province of 
Quebec hides is reported sold to Canadian’ 
tanners at 12%4c. flat. Some Quebec Septem- 
ber pelts also sold at 60c. apiece. Pennsyl- 
vania dealers are asking 1314c. for prime lots 


(Continued on page 34.) 
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Chicago Section 


Swift & Company’s sales of fresh beef in 
Chieago for the week ending September 16 
averaged 9.04 cents per pound. 

Jack Knife Ben’s troubles are smoothing 
down gradually, and soon will be patched up, 
together with other rough places in Exchange 
avenue. 


Bone and tallow teamsters, by an agree- 


ment, will receive a wage increase of $5 a 
month. The new scale is $95 a month for 


teamsters; $72.50 for helpers, and $16 a week 
for freight handlers. 

George McMullen, manager of the Armour 
leaf lard department, shot and killed himself 
No reason could 
He 
age and happily married, and had a fine 


ai his home last Saturday. 


be discovered for his act. Was 32 years 


of 


business reputation. 


They are going to make the stock yards 
look like the lost paradise. They are going 
to stucco it, cement it, paint it, tear it down, 
build it up again, gloss it over, scrape and 
polish, until the whole of Packingtown will be 
in harmony with the art gallery that has 
the the 
new home of the Clydesdale Association, which 
Ex- 


change avenue is to be transformed into an 


been established on second floor of 


looks like a millionaire’s country club. 


English court, filled with flowers, shrubs and 
fountains. 

Holders of preferred stock in the.Chicago 
Reduction Company are complainants in a 
suit filed this week in the Superior Court to 


force the holders of the common stock to 
pay back more: than $100,000 which it is 


charged has been taken from the assets ille- 
gally. The complainants are Richard Fitz- 
gerald, Paul Brauer, A. H. Weber, Herman 
Weber, Ruth M. Irwin and Charles V. Becker, 
and the defendants are W. A. Julian and other 
holders of the common stock, known as the 
Julian faction. 


Announcement has been made of the ap- 


pointment of Charley Campbell as head buyer 
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for the new 8. & 8S. plant at Oklahoma City. 
The plant will be formally opened on Octo- 
ber 9, and a special train will convey a large 
party of New York and Chicago packing offi- 
cials to the scene. Mr. Campbell has been a 
local buyer for the 8. & S. Company for 
several years. He acquired his cattle educa- 
tion on the plains, and knows the Stockyard’s 
game from roof to cellar. The opening of 
the Oklahoma plant marks the inauguration 
of a policy of expansion by the S. & S. con- 


cern. 


———— %—__— 


THE SHORTAGE IN BEEF SUPPLIES. 

Only those who have patrolled that sec- 
tion of the stock yards wherein Western 
Cattle are sold can appreciate the extremity 
in which killers find themselves, says the 
Breeders’ Gazette. Scarcity prophecy has 
been ridiculed, but the bare spot has been 
uncovered and the fact made apparent that 
the trans-Missouri country has liquidated. 

Numbers are deceptive, as branded cattle 
are wholly unlike those that came trooping 
to market in days of plentitude. During the 
last week of August nearly 20,000 Westerns 
reached Chicago, but they were a sorry lot. 
Thousands of runty double-wintered Texans 
from South Dakota 
that advertised the 
ships to which they had been subjected. So 
attenuated that 
owners refuse to permit sale announcements. 


and Montana 


climatic 


came 
ranges hard- 


are many of these steers 
Thousands have been selling at $4.25@4.50 
per cewt., while the few choice Montana and 
Wyoming grassers claimed $7@7.25 on the 


same markets. 


The beef run of 1911 out of the North- 
west is a fiasco. Nor is the Southwestern 
grass beef crop much better. Despite the 


severe drought that was responsible for much 
forced liquidation early in the summer, re- 
ceipts of quarantine beef at St. Louis and 
Kansas City are but little more encouraging 
to killers than supply from the Northwest. 
Texas is demonstrating that even if not as 
long on grass as advertised it is decidedly 
short of cattle. Wyoming and Montana have 
been turned over to the sheep and the Da- 
kotas have been claimed by the settlers. 

Indicative of supply shortage in the South 
west is an eight-month run of quarantine 
cattle at Kansas City of only 204,897 head, 
against 253,618 in 1910 and 318,325 in 1909. 
St. an even more marked de- 
crease, While supply of Westerns at Chicago 
and Omaha is ludicrously small. 

A logical result is an active market for 
native cow stuff, especially canner grades. 


Louis shows 


Dairy and culls are the highest priced cattle 
vended in the stock yards under present con- 
intrinsic value, and bulls 

The narrow spread be- 


ditions, based on 


are ready money. 
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tween cheap native grass cattle and prime 
corn-fed bullocks is attributable to 
scarcity of four-year-old Texans matured in 
the Northwest that for years past have not 
only swelled the summer supply of dressed 
beef, but filled packers’ coolers with “strips” 
and “rols” that furnished winter and spring 
competition corn-belt Under 
new supply conditions little, if any, frozen 
beef will be put away and demand for can- 
ning supplies is both constant and insistent. 

Packers also miss the heavy run of West- 


also 


for product. 


ern and Texas calves they have been in the 
habit of handling. Native calves at $9@9.50 
and Montanas up to $8.50 recently tells the 
story of scarcity. Fort Worth ceased 
to brag of being the greatest calf market in 
the country, next to Chi¢ago, as Texas is 
restocking. 
and for 
bunch of Western spayed heifers will be a 
novelty on the market. The 
ing marketed from the Northwest are com- 
ing from outfits that merely keep cows to 
hold their steer herds together, and are not 


has 


Little spaying will be done this 


season, several years to come a 


few calves be- 


in position to mature the youngsters. 
Empty freezers ought to insure an active 
winter market, and with the trans-Missouri 
region on a bare basis cornbelt feeders will 
be relieved of competition that was an all- 
the-year-round affair during the plentitude 
period. Packers are making strenuous efforts 
and hold down 


prices, but that they are on a hand-to-mouth 


to conceal their necessities 
basis is a secret everybody associated with 
the 


Gazette. 


trade is carrying around.—Breeders’ 


*, 
——- &o—___- 


HIDES AND SKINS. 
(Continued from page 33.) 


of buffs and 1444 c. for extremes, but it can- 
not be learned that any have as yet been sold 
here and last sales were at Ye. less. The 
offerings, however, are very light and the tone 
of the market is firm. New York State cows 
are offered at 12%@12%jc. flat with buyers’ 
views about 4c. less. Calfskins are steady 
to firm. One car of New York City skins 
was recently sold at $1.50, $2 and $2.40, 
which prices represent the market, although 
214@5c. more is being asked now. A lot of 
New York City buttermilk kips 12@17 Ibs. 
is reported sold at $2.55. A car of mixed 
city and country skins, intrimmed, is offered 
here from a middle Western point at 17%c. 
selected. 


European Markets. 


Some business is being done all the time 
in different varieties of hides and calfskins, 
but trade is not active. Prices show little 
change, although most parties look for a 
gradual easing off in values in Europe. There 
were some offerings here of Swedish 6%-lb. 
average calfskins at $1.40, but nothing was 
done with them as the price was regarded as 
teo high by buyers here. Some Dutch abattoir 
cows, all weights, are being offered at 13c. 
flat, c. i. f., with 3 per cent. shrinkage, which 
means stock out of which special selections 
have been sold. 

Boston, 


of several 
at 13%\c¢., 


Buffs continue firm with sales 
cars at 13c. and some choice lots 


also extremes at 14c. and 144%4c. Southerns 
firm at 11%,@12c. for Northern and 11@ 


11%ce. others. 
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Sar es ee 
Satisfy Your T rade 


Buy Morris & Company 
Boned and Fatted Hams 


ROLLEDB READY FOR BOILING 


Also Manufacturers of the Celebrated Supreme Brand 
Boiled Hams. The Ham with a Supreme Flavor 
When Ordering Specify this Brand. It’s Always Safe to Say “Supreme”’ 








Morris & Company 


CHICAGO ss —SOC KANSAS CITY 
E. ST. LOUIS OKLAHOMA CITY ST. JOSEPH 














LATEST and BEST 


The Zaremba Pat. Evaporator 


For TANKWATER and GLUE 


We offer, not the excellence of yesterday, but the excellence of today. 


THE WISE PACKER 


Investigates and buys from 


| ZAREMBA COMPANY - - Buffalo, W. Y. 

















SANITARY RENDERING 


TRIED AND TRUE NO EXPERIMENT 


This ad. shows equipment taking place of separate steaming tank, 
slush box, press and dryer. q All handling of raw material ceases 
after entering outfit. @ Compact, modern, efficient, labor saving. 
@Plants installed and endorsed all over the country. @ Renders 
packing house offal, tallow, blood, butcher scraps, hotel collec- 
tions, garbage, etc. 

For particulars address 


C. H. A. WANNENWETSCH & CO. 


DESIGNING AND. CONSULTING BUFFALO, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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CHICAGO LIVE STOCK 











RECBIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Monday, Sept. 11....... 25.611 2,598 20,772 48,824 
Tuesday, Sept. 12...... 7,922 1,571 12,836 36,301 
Wednesday, Sept. 13...16,701 21,0388 34,402 
Thursday, Sept. 14..... 4,879 14,577 30,494 
Friday, Sept. 15........ 2,241 13,820 13,175 
Saturday, Sept. 16..... 134 8,723 2,660 
Total last week ....... 57,488 91,766 165,856 
Previous week .........46,769 98,889 152,478 
Cor. week, 1910........69,156 85,067 135,906 
Cor, week, 1900 ....... 65,137 £1,566 118,878 
SHIPMENTS. 
Monday, Sept. 11 ...... 6,: 524 185 3,437 2,891 
Tuesday, Sept. 12...... 66 
Wednesday, Sept. 13.... 126 
Thursday, Sept. 14..... 4,7 61 
Friday, Sept. 15........ 1,780 67 
Saturday, Sept. 16... 339 5 














Total last week.... 510 11,817 77,543 
Previous week 224 19,180 70,411 
Cor, week, 1910........30,090 1,068 25,114 69,562 
Cor. week, 1909 22,875 1,284 11,986 36,419 
CHICAGO TOTAL EIPTS LIVESTOCK. 
Hogs. Sheep. 
Year to Sept. 16, 1911..1, 4,908,120 3,426,144 
Same period, 1910 -2,012,739 3,850,124 2,894,335 
Combined receipts of hogs at eleven points: 
Week ending Sept. 16, 1911..........:..... 
Previous week Cocccgce Vi eewabeeae vera sos 3o4, 
OE OO CSR IO ee hS iG 0 bth Ss. 279,000 
Two years ago oP Tee 291,000 
Total year to date Cee R ehh U6 te se%' ss 17,061,000 
Receipts at six points (Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Sloux City) as follows: 
Cattle. 
Gem 20: Dept. 16, 1982. . .06 000th 868. ee 190,300 
EGU GD sewed ec tb be ed dao dees peeeeebe eee 173,200 
Wear -aB0  ..2.:.'s4 oot debe b P26 deel Jeet 246,200 
we GURUS OOF fas icles o F3i SO be. Vd 238,900 
CHICAGO PACKERS’ “HOG SLAUGHTER. 
Week ending Sept. 16, 1911: 
ie ere ay Serer ere 23,000 
i a CM! Wh azesvbeceecs sac desk wen 16,500 
ae UE beervendenddea veuweod Le UFb'e 6 6,600 
FF a See Pee eee ee st So k 5,000 
SP OENOUD « cucsevedcrcebech bub buns <che 4,100 
ED © as, iw ety 6 We 5-0 0 «a tay 4 obo he's ee 2,600 
EE iy bv hoc bivcows ccie's'e dawes ddedlewe 4,000 
PE EE. “Us? 0.0 deat pda otca tah 30-t 4,900 
ETE edwsce Rds acc ores lpecclentcneee wenaisns 
TEE ML: e.cin 0.0 oadcse coe ph Odd corte’ 2,400 
IE. - 664 oc Gp iknd> ewe bir elesseee 2,100 
EE Sn OL, oda cece eects scUhbs whales 3,100 
nC Sn, . bch'w bis naire di dice oai'ebe a rhea u 3,300 
SUE [0 0.0. 005:6 04 Bolnwred'es cde ccthedee 5s Neue 5,900 
is bhwind c466 Reka oben eh adeds £3,500 
ID - SHU oo 50 Si AOR BE ara vw S's Ns 81,500 
OTS tc ccntemetabedve ns dalbeswacedenss 59,900 
My 2 Coca Poe de. ace eed a cacae obec ade 69,800 
en A a SOD 3:55 355i. 5 oc nae awh evomcet 3,922,800 
Same period last year ............%.%.0c0-- 3,120,000 
WEEKLY AVERAGE I’RICE OF LIVESTOCK 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
ES WO. cccceveesccas $7.00 $7.08 $3.75 . $5.50 
Previous week .......... 7.10 7.11 3.60 5.60 
eee 6.70 8.93 4.25 6.90 
Cor. week, 1909 ........ 6.75 £.23 4.70 6.75 
Cor. week, 1908 ........ 5.80 7.08 3.75 30 
CATTLE 
ee Be are $7.25@8.15 
Pair to good beevesi'.d wis teiv ccc ccc ens 5.60@7.25 
mee Ce Gabe BOOVER «okie cdcicccecceses 4.75@5.60 
i Pe 53 causa be nous wa.oe Saas ed 4.00@4.50 
GD: <. oa on enecininics waveiiee veer 7.35@8.00 
ENED. 0c 0 cab 6eNedswe tieecikstaVennal 4.75@6.75 
Range cows and heifers ................. 3.75@6.00 
Pair to fancy yearlings...............0...:; 5.85@8.00 
rn EN MN die ca vecnacebeobtnes 4.40@5.60 
Pn HE A woshhéwen eee cesnav ceandececre 2.60@3.30 
Common to good calves .............ceee0. 5.25@8.00 
MUOGG. BP, GRESOD WOREOED 66 oc sv cccccdececace 8.50@9.50 
DEE GENUGR. chcccrccccbcsoceteccotoesses 4.50@T.25 
EE: CONDE: Bios ccccvortcvcthspiokesesses 4.40@5.50 
SEN a Cn aee ou be's db 60d de hetee eked pe ties 3.25@4.50 
Medium to good beef cows............... 3.50@4.25 
Common to good cutters .............006- 3.10@3.40 
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Inferior to good canners ........... raided 2.40@2.85 
Fair to choice heifers .............--- +» 4.25@7.50 
ne nO Fae eee -. 4.75@5.75 
SUG DUNO coi cbocc cb enaatie sch avencee 3.35@3.90 
HOGS. 
Prime heavy butchers, 240 to 300 lIbs...... $6.90@7.15 
Prime heavy, 300 to 400 Ibs.............5 6.85@7.00 
Choice light butchers, 190 to 220 lIbs...... 7.00@7.25 
Choice packing, 280 lbs. and up.......... 6.75@6.90 
Choice light, 160 to 190 Ibs............... 7.05@7.25 
Rouge BOAVT PAGMIGE «6. occ cccccdeccsccce 6.50@6.65 
Light mixed, 180 Ibs. and up.............. 6.90@7.05 
Pigs, 130 to 140 IDS. . «0.0.02 ssc cvciscaves ee 5S. 00Q6,50 
 '§: & oO eee eae 4.50@5.25 
Boars, according to weight................ 2.50@3.00 
*Stags, 400 Ibs. and under................ 7.00@T.30 
*All stags subject to 80 Ibs. dockage 
SHEEP. 
TREN SOUND: Scncc-vabeve bockbeonsac actos 
Range lambs 





es , 
. rr a ee BPO 4.75@5.40 





Feeding wethers 3.35@5.50 
Cull lambs ........ -50@4.50 
Native yearlings 

SO, EE on 5 d's Eaceee hue el 4 chads cedeued 

Range wethers 

ND? SUED V5.6 devo. 6-4. Cpe kw 9 Sh ccalbale’s ce « 4. 004 4.50 
OEE re tee Ties Pe hy” 3.25@4.40 
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Range of Prices, 























SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1911. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
January . .$15.70 $15.75 $15.25 $15.25 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 
September 9.15 9.2714 9.27% 
Geteber ..... 9.30 2 9.2714 9.27% 
January ..... 9.15 9.20 9.0714 9.07% 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
September ia weeale a 8.42% 
QOetober ..... 8.45 8.45 
January ..... 8.10 8.10 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1911. 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
September > emis = nee $14.87% 
January . 15.30 15.40 15.10 15.25 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 
October ..... 9.25 9.27% 9.12% 9.27% 
December 9.05 9.05 9.00 
January 9.05 9.07% 79.00 
MON ca wcauses 9.07% 9.07% : $9.0214 
\ ae. more than loose)— 
October ..... 8.32% 8.45 £.20 78.45 
January ..... 7 £.10 8.00 78.05 
BE .rsicecvcs 8.1214 8.05 $8.10 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1911. 
roRK—(Per bbl.)— 
January ..... 15.32%, 15.00 $15.15 
errr er 15.20 15.20 15.05 15.05 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 
September - 8.26 9.25 9.20 9.20 
October ..... 9.20 9.25 9.20 9.20" 
December 2% 8 97 % 8.87% 8.87% 
January ..... 9.00 8.87% 8.87% 
ee ea 9.00 8.87% 8.8714 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
September ... ..... iele de 8.42% 
October ..... 8.50 8.65 ‘g. 42% 8.42% 
January ..... 8.00 8.10 7. 95 17.95 
rT 8.10 8.10 8.00 8.00 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1911. 
PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
January . 15.02% 15.15 15.02%, 115.10 


ae 5 tier oneee 715.10 
LARD—(Per 100 “Ths. ” ms 
9.1 





September 9.15 9.25 
October ..... 9.17% 9.17% $9.25 
December 8.85 8.85 £.90 
January -. 8.85 *8.85 8.87% 
epee £.90 8. "90 8.85 8.90 
RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
October ..... 8.42% 8.52% 8.42% 8.45 
January 7.95 8.02% 7.95 T7.97% 
7a 8.05 8.05 8.02% 8.02% 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1911. 

PORK—(Per bbl.)— 

January ..... 15.12 15.15 14.90 415. 

TERS cccedeecd 15.05 15.15 14.92 $15.12 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— 

December - 8.87 8.92 $8.87 78.92 

January ..... 8.92 8.92 8.80 78.87 

. eatbecced £.92 8.92 8.82 8.90 
RIBS—( Boxed, yee. more than loose)— 

TT err 8.45 8.50 8.40 8.50 
Tatitary ..... 8 00 8.00 7.90 77.95 
MEF "ee 0.0 ar ele 8.05 8.05 7.95 $8.02 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1911. 

PORK—(Per bbl.)— 

January ... 15.12 15.25 15.00 15.20 
LARD—(Per 100 Ibs. )— 

September 9.25 9.40 9.40 

October ..... 9.22% 9.37% 9.37% 

January ..... 8.90 9.00 S.87% 
RIBS— (Boxed 25c. more than loose y— 

September ... 8.60 8.674 8.60 8.6714 

October ..... 8.521% 8.70 8.52% 8.70 

January ..... 7.95 8.05 7.92% 8.05 

7Bid. tAsked. 

—— fe. -- 

CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEATS. 
(Corrected weekly by Terry & Son, 4ist and 
Halsted Streets.) 

Rs i a onc s o56'54 48 86060 esate 20 @22 
Native Sirloin Steaks ..........ceccensees 16 @22 
Native Porterhouse Steaks ...........++++- 25 @30 
Se OK PE, ci nce cdonsevarbocabouns 12% @15 
Rib Roasts from light cattle ............. 124%@15 
NR EE. cdudon bole vies sand peesetsecpenss¢ 10 @12 
Boneless Corned Briskets, Native.......... @12% 
Corned: Rumps, Native .........cecseecces @i4 
oer ee ee e 5 
Corned Flanks ......ccccccccccsccccccceds 
PE, BOE icc ci dccedcivengseschswewes 16 Goo 
i rested in dell boas Oe 40 0 0 0:6'e'0.¥-0:8% 124%4@16 
Mhomider- SCORES 25. oc ecccccccccsccvccsdac @12% 
SUE GUONNEE oc eccccccowscccceccoceses 10 @12% 
Shoulder Neck End, Trimmed............. @10 
errr rere erry terre. 12%@14 
Lamb. 
Hind Quarters, fancy ..........ccercovcess 18 @20 
Fore Quarters, fancy ...... deb adaawoavaces 12%@15 
BR NEE Giy ceaboecccecesevuecaeasanmes 18 @20 
Re cs hn sein whiten dain «Satie 00 maa ate 10 @12% 
Chops, shoulder, per Ib...... covccccce eee @16 
Chops, rib and loin, per lb.. hiveinddveet hen 25 @28 
Chops, Frenched, each....0....+e.eeeeeeee 12% @15 
Mattes. 
ME: cueqedewewenos a banded is @12% 
Stew ....... seeseccesese eteseee coeceeveee @ 6 
PEED, . ccecvececcsssececces a0 chnwete oon @10 
Bind Quarters: | oo Fok eee cc weccceses @10 
Fore , Quarters... ~ ow occ wws cv cewcescsc0v00 0820 @ 8 
Rib and Loin Chops ......... Pacem F @18 
Se GREED nicic cccckvcstccescccvees oeee @l4 
Pork. 
Pork Loins ..... ov cea akMia daa tnaiedeeees @18s 
RS ME cc. ca'e o swadkd eemaidins ee daescleges @20 
Pork GROUIGCTS occ ccccscvcccqecsscgsceccevs @12% 
BOC. TOSS cccccwccccccccvcqendepedtioss @35 
holo ad0se inne 000-060 aeoas cues @12% 
| a ey wtbdes esas @10 
Hocks ....... PTTTTTITTITTTr TTT vevoes @10 
Pigs WeRES .cccccccecsccccvccetbesotocet @ 8 
Leaf lard ....... SeEveSSCSeRecUOEDebSHCOR ° @12% 
Veai. 
Se ee Toe eee eer 14 @16 
Fore Quarters ..... covcses --10 @12% 
Legs cedccceecs cesoectPosecccccconeeees see ae 
BI, - pcccevcasocivsdeskes nvceeden ++.-12%@15 
Shoulders ........ Moaeeweda cecccccoeveocene Meee 
NNER. ccnnncisvebectsatecs peeadouie ooee-20 @28 
Rib and Loin’ Chops — weuaaateare © cooccecsqade Ge 
Butchers’ Bel. 
eee cb ahesdtr.nasensteceeeere uleiere @ 5 
PP Ge cwenaarteciiegs <xvaawudantee gees @ 4% 
oe. ee ee eee ere iuneoteew @ 1.15 
CORB, B00: BOATRS.. 0.0 cccevcscvvevccvcses @16 
Calfskins, under 8 Ibs. (deacons).......... @65 





AUTOMATIC 
IMPROVED 


ANKAGE 














PRESSES «> DRYERS 


Economical 
Creat Capacity 


SAVING IN LABOR ALONE IN ONE YEAR WILL 
OFFSET COST TO INSTALL 
For Tankage, Blood, Bone, Fertilizer, all Animal and 


Vegetable Matter. 
houses, fertilizer and fish reduction plants in the world. 


American Process Go. 


68 William St., - - 


Efficient 


Installed in the largest packing- 


Send for Catalogue T. B. 


New York 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 
Carcass Beef. 


BI INE ocak cc nste ses scorsasas 
Native steers, 
Heifers, good 
GENT ona 6etelansuasobatees obvebseseee 
Hind Quarters, choice 
Fore Quarters, choice 


Beef Cuts. 


Cow Chucks 
Steer Chucks 
Boneless Chucks 
Medium Plates 
Steer Plates 
Cow Rounds 
Steer Rounds 
Cow Loins 











I, IN 6 wasp hip dinemtoemairine @21 
RD re rrr @2 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 2 ........sescseeees 19 @22 
Strip Loins .. @ 
Sirloin Butts 

Shoulder Clods 

BOD  cccceccese 

Rump Butts 

SE \ccuudseaasnc ees ea neasenaeenbes 

DE’ Uelesheeitkatvhnan te dheteceseednweins 

Cow Ribs, Common, Light................. @7 
EE, SE ak. c-c cla Libia'ee-o'¥% binc'oSeteine @13 
PE EE oon cua ddenedsoadencepcce @14% 
SE I ED ins Jd wtt oaeteds esse veok @15% 
Loin Ends, steer, native ............see0- 11 @13 
Loin Pnds, cow ....... @10 
Hanging Tenderioins @9 
Flank Steak ......... @l1 
BE ED ce cesecedeeckadkeeosvedctunns @4 
BE, | BOON 5 oscccessccvesecscctcesdceses 

Hearts ..... Co ccccccccercvcvccccccocccece 
Tongues ...... 

Sweetbreads 


Ox Tail, per Ib 
Fresh Tripe, 
Fresh Tripe, H. 
Brains 

Kidneys, 





















Rey: Se. WOR: occcassvceccdscvcenccs 9 @9% 
Light Carcass @12 
Good Carcass @13% 
Good Saddles @15% 
Medium Racks 9 
EE SED a. tealececsetecwakaedawecseedewe @10% 
BG. it senvendnadedn> tet andewes @ 4 
NONE wevvccccsececusscsctsesedesee @50 
SE wisesecesuheeehedeesdegsvisseeeese® @45 
BE GOED. ccccdeccvcencdeCeievecsietees @20 
Re, Ee ee ee eee 9 
GesG Cael .cccscccccccs @10% 
Round Dressed Lambs . @12% 
I, TE» 6:6 059:0.0:4'0.6.0.005:0 0.00 s00 ce os canes @12 
Be SN GREED cccctecotevceeccseviace @9 
Gaul Lamb BGees ...ccccccccccsccccccccce @ 8% 
TB W.. DOD: DORGS: ccc cvcicwescsccecsacne @l4 
BAG FEO, BOP POE cciciiccccccccscccsves @ 4% 
Lamb Tongues, CaCh .....c.cecsccccccces @4 
Lamb Kidneys, each ...........eeeeeeees @ 2 
Medium Sheep @ 8% 
CE EN nt anc dwsinicnibebibsciceeueusine @l1 
Medium Saddles @10% 
Good Saddles @12 
Good Racks ..... @ 6% 
Medium Racks @ 5% 
BEMCCON TASB oc cccwsssvdcoscescrccessscecs @10% 
SD Sisco wiee se cee sous s¥serccek suns @9 
EN EN niacin otin-a 0 GaSe 00a nas etawhe ee @5 
Sheep Tongues, each ........... se eeeeeeee @ 2% 
Gheep Heads, CGR 2... ccccvccscesccsccces @ 6 
Fresh Pork, Etc. 
OP ee tee 104%@11% 
Pork Loins @15% 
Leaf Lard @10% 
Tenderloins @28 
Spare Ribs @8s& 
I ates gee a i ceed @13% 
Sh cli an ke wtiapeuchnetdadebeseaaass @ 6% 
Trimmings @ 8 
Matra Lean Trimmings ...........ccccccccce @ 8% 
Bas .cccccces Jaseee-vil ¥asesbeedcuhesovene @ 6 
SE we bsbee bed dcctorcccseciscenduéeces @4 
Pigs’ Feet @4 
Pigs’ Heads @ 6 
Blade Bones . @i7 
Blade Meat ... @ 8% 
Cheek Meat @ 9% 
Hog livers, per Ib. ...... eetepeneDeceeceens @ 1% 
DEE EE ccaie ei vec édecesiverececcese tus @ 2% 
SE SED c cvccswdpncdeodoweesctae @lil 
| TOL re TUT eee @ 4% 
Pork Kidneys, per Ib........-eeeeeeeeeeeee @4 
Pork Tongues .....+.... eccccccccce S0sc0ee 10 @10% 
Slip Bones @s5 
Tail Bones ... @ 6% 
Brains .... @ 5 
Backfat ..... @ 8% 
Hams ........+ @16 
Calas ....... @l1 
Bellies ....cccccceee @12% 
Shoulders @lil1 
SAUSAGE. 
Columbia Cloth Bologna..........-++++e+se+ @ 8% 
Bologna, large, long, round, in casings.... @ 8 
Choice Bologme 2... vcccccccccccccccccves @9 
FRED sc csvecdoccecsveccceceuttctnetesegee @10 




















PVARRCUIN ov cade th ccseatesetcéue thee. @10 
Blood, Liver and Headcheese.............. @ 8% 
DORGEO  iccdcodeducscévscevee seas Vavtonees @12 
BURGE AR oii ied cn ealies nas «sti tb rons @l1\% 
Luncheon Sausage, cloth paraffine ......... @13% 
New England Sausage ...........e+sseeee- @13% 
Compressed Luncheon Sausage ............ @13% 
Special Compressed Ham ....... @13% 
Berliner Sausage ......... oa ‘@11% 
Boneless Butts in casings................- —@— 
Oxford Butts in casings...............++.- —@— 
PO IED: sc ewdbcneccncdie dévensbaeees @10 
Gates TREND, sivccccccccevcccvesecsseecss @10 
Country Smoked Sausage .............00-- @12 
DR TN. 65.586 Weegee scV ow sae tekeece @13% 
Pork Sausage, bulk or link................ @ 9% 
Pork Games, ROCs WK oie cece gccccvass @10 
pe ee or @ 8% 
PEE, GING aaa vnc ccm cecosctavtriccegense @11% 
Summer Sausage. 
Best Summer, H. C., Medium Dry ..... @24 
German Salami, Medium Dry ..........+. @20 
Italian Salami ......ccccccccccccessecsecs @24% 
Holsteiner @14% 
Mettwurst, —-@— 
PRUE ccccccsse @16% 
Monarque Cervelat, H. C. @19% 
Smoked Sausage, 1-50 ....... ccecesscencees +++ $5.00 
Smoked Sausage, 2-20 ....... edeveseosocees «oes 4.50 
Bologna, 1-50 .....sceeecsees errseqecece ecccess: O78 
Bologee, BB  .vscccccccccccscccccescvesesecs 4.25 
Frankfurt, 1-50 oes ave seeesees eecees cvwee GOO 
Pramkfurt, BBD  wcvsccccdcvcvccccvcscvccvncvcce 4.50 
VINEGAR PICKLED GOODS. 
Pickled Pigs’ Feet, in 200-1b. barrels.......... 
Pickled Plain Tripe, in 200-Ib. barrels........ 
Pickle H. C. Tripe. in 200-lb. barrels...... 
Pickle Ox Lips, in 200-Ib. barrels............+. 
Pickled Pigs’ Snouts, in 200-lb. barrels........ 
Lamb Tongues, Short Cut, barrels ............. 
CORNED, BOILED AND ROAST BEEF. 
Per doz. 
D Big BGee “WH GRGDe cacccccceccscsswccee covce eee 
2 Ibe., 1 or 2 GOS. tO CABC......cccccccccevees 3.30 
. SF Sg rrr 12.00 
14 Ibs., % Gos. tO CASE.......cecercecccccccces 28.00 
EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
l-oz. jars, 1 doz. in box 
2-oz. jars, 1 doz. in box 
4-oz. jars, 1 doz. in box 
8-oz. jars, % doz. in box ........ ° 
16-0z. jars, % doz. in 
2, 5 and 10-lb. tins 
BARRELED BEEF AND PORK. 
Extra Plate Beef, 200-Ib. barrels........ @13.00 
oe ee ee errr eer @12.50 
Prime Mess Beef ......... éaiedecieswes ~~. —@— 
Extra Mess Beef ........cccesesees cocese —-@— 
Beef Hams (220 Ibs. to bbl.)......... —@a@— 
PE TEED. wine dine. 6c 4:0e's 0.9% v¥ibesin-a tees s @12.00 
eg Se erry et ree. -~—s @17.50 
CHOP FUE BD cccccccvvcccesescccccepes @16.50 
Family Back Pork @18.00 
SE TE warn 6'en '.0e-00k Kes stee veceese< @13.50 
LARD. 
Pure leaf, kettle rendered, per Ib., tcs.... @11% 
SS) RRS ee ee ae eee @10% 
eo a ee eer errr reer @9 
RR nr ree cee @ 8% 
Cooking oil, per gal., in barrels........... @55 
Barrels, %c. over tierces; half barrels, 4c. over 


tierces; tubs and pails, 10 +o 80 Ibs., % to lc. over 
tierces. 











BUTTERINE. 
1 > 6, natural color, solids, f. o. b. Chi- 

GME SS cc wante seit heme tieoesccrcss as 154%4@19% 
Cooks’ and bakers’ shortening, tubs...... 13 14 
DRY SALT MEATS. 

(Boxed. Loose are \c. less.) 
Clear Bellies, 14@16 avg.............00+++ @11% 
Clear Bellies, 18@20 avg.......-..seseeeee @10% 
Rib Bellies, 18@20 avg:...........eeeeeee @10% 
Fat Backs, 12@14 avg...........sseeecees @ &\% 
Ree er Pere oe @ 7% 
Short Clears ......... Coscassseceesaccene —~a— 
ne Pee eae reed Sey Cae eee rer @ T™%&; 
Bacon meats, %c. to Ic. more. 

WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Hams, 12 Ibs., avg rH 
Hams, 16 Ibs., avg.. 

Skinned Hams ....cccosccsccvcccccssscvece ‘emai 
Calas, 4@6 Ibs., AVS... .cccscccecceccseece @10 
Calas, G@12 Ibs., avg........eeeeeceene nite @ 9% 
New York Shoulders, 8@12 lbs., avg........ @10% 
Breakfast Bacon, fancy ...:..-+seeeseeee @22% 
Wide, 10@12 avg., and strip, 5@6 avg.... @17 
Wide, 6@8 avg., and strip, 3@4 avg...... @19 
Rib Bacon, wide, 8@12, strip, 4@6 avg.... @i4 
Dried Beef Sets ...... @18 
Dried Beef. Insides ... ° @20 
Dried Beef Knuckles .........sseeeeeeseeee @19 
Dried Beef Outsides........... ehig dew ssa eees @17% 
Regular Boiled Hams..... Ueaddbseevesticces @23 
Smoked Boiled acces bieke-ebeen andeoeeneuees @24 
Boiled Calas ......cc00. oes Eguoee cite @16 
Cooked Loin Rolls sib iba bSaeeighg a. 0am oor, tintw bie @24% 
Cooked Rolled Shoulder .........-esseeseees @i6é 
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SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
F, 0. B. CHICAGO. 
Rounds, per set ....... Gd oahdhbes ocd¥eas @15 
Maport MOUMAS  <.ke dc vied cicssvivectisecee @21 
MIGEles, POP Gt wk. ce Gisreccccccsccccvece @62 
Beef bungs, per piece... 6.0... cccecesreves @16 
nn ee TREE EEE eee @s8 
Beef bladders, medium @28 
Beef bladders, small, per doz @30 
Hog casings, free of salt @70 
Hog middles, per set @10 
ON Ee eee Lee @15 
Hog bungs, large mediums.............. @10 
Hog bungs, prime ..... pi cceregecoasneve @i7 
log BURGE, BATTEN sceincdcccccccsdvccces @4 
Imported wide sheep casings .............. @90 
Imported medium wide sheep casings...... @s80 
Imported medium sheep casings........... @70 
Hog stomachs, per piece .............-ss.06 @ 3% 
FERTILIZERS. 

Dried: Blogs, POF WE * ahs s wives on ven 2.85 @ 2.90 
Ses ce on 2.50 @ 2.55 
Concentrated tankage ............... 2.50 @ 2.55 
Ground tankage, 12% .............+. 2.55 @ 2.60 
Ground tankage, 11%...............4. 2.55 @ 2.60 
Ground tankage, 10%..............4.. 2.55 @ 2.60 
Crushed tankage, 9 and 20%.......... @2.30 and 10c. 
Ground tankage, 6 and 35%............. 19.00@20.00 
Ground raw. bone, per ton............ 26.00@ 26.50 
Ground steam bone, per ton............. 19.50@20.00 
Unground tankage, per ton less than ground. @50c. 


HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 


Horns, No. 1, 65@70 lbs., aver.......... 275.00@3) 
Hoofs, black, per ton 30.00@ 
Hoofs, striped, per ton. --- 40.00@ 
Hoofs, white, per ton... ..ccccccccccece .00@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 





Flat shin bones, 40 Ibs. av., per ton. 
Round shin bones, 38-40 lbs. av., per ton 65.00 
Round shin bones, 50-52 Ibs. av., per ton 77.50 
Long thigh bones, 90-95 Ibs., av., pee, ton 92.50@ 


BRSSBSRaS 
SSSssssss 


Skulls, jaws and knuckles, per ton.... 27.50@ 
LARD. 
NE CU UE ois ac 6004 0-05 a20benee @ 9.29% 
UGEND WOO, MOOD oesieseecseetceceqase @ 8.80 
DEE; Sarees Sey aaeeh ste tebe ee ts sro ntels @ 9% 
RIEL sha be o.nd'od 03-4 ches len whe pap eee %@ ™%; 
WRG. NORE onc cc cccccdiccscvvccsvccccces 10%@ 11 
STEARINES 
PN Si iin va DN sa cance cor tarneen @12 
WON TIO Boss ecinsd teninoes teen snescecdbes 114%4@11% 
ON EET ARS CI EE tee Te eee 11 @11% 
yo PE re ere nr Cos ee 7%@ 8 
SN II 6 oa no vregia wre ce-b:6:5 # uote take 6 @ 6% 
RP ey Pre ere 6% @ 6% 
OILS. 
Lard oil, extra, winter strained, tierces....69 @70 
Metre, Ward G8 ne scccvsccccccccvonggeseses @ 
RG aes EMO ON bos oie cnc ance stvceskee 58 @59 
OR RE Ea Re we NK 53  @ 
WA EE  ckahaicdsvccceeteeetsscdee 51 @52 
Ce GE ER Gialeec cease ever vcceseei 114%@12 
Ne Mit, ESS, Soc lo oo. Cacieeneetncd 10% @11\% 
Se WEEE .racnattccedeewen ssc crace epee yes 0 11 
Neatsfoot oil, pure, bbis...............545 70 @75 
Pe a rer 60 @é62 
ee Se WOME edekccanias cs ¥isowee seeenes 5%@ 5% 
NE ER ics n'ont c WUE RE a Cibswbcces'e 6 @ 6% 
BS: Sis 0040s och vandiiibetarcagsan yee ckdedes 
EE, EE © cnc veqnenses tanenneraneacnraie 


No. 1 Country 
Packers’ prime 
Packers’ No. 1 
Packers’ No. 2 


@8GS8H5h 
DeAW3-1 
FFF 















Renderers’ No. 1 OG 
White, choice @i 
SRE Eee” paix cia abe ee cea Weenies saaens @ 6% 
SND TEE” - cicic'c eo cpe de tered ewnes.o) o4eheu F @ 6% 
BEL. db.c gisieses cbatvs sabes CS em ane ee eto as @ 6% 
CHOGRIIMG © oon cc cccesivcccecesescgcewesesies @ 6% 
A sth ete Abs ie ars eis oietamne enaiate @ 5% 
WA 1s 6 nk cdhatkdcn se Ape tiene d<s8hendae @ 5% 
WUE. 5 a cbsy ccedeiccnsccwsngsscesencpous ne @ 5% 
GUOR  WRDCI 5 SW o 0 0 5 hbo Se hes ke AFF Rie @5 
Garba Po Pee Se ees gare eae ee 
Glycerine, C..P. ..... 
Glycerine, dynamite 
Glycerine, crude soap 
GIVCORING,.~ COBEN oiec.ccicincsocesssocveeees dic 
COTTONSEED OILS. 
B.. Bi Bi MDS deivbclieae§ Vere deie-ctkweceg 47 @48 
oe Me a ey ee pee 46% @47 
Soap stock, bbls., concen., 62@65% f. a.... 2%@ 8 
Soap stock, loose, reg., 50% f. a.......... 1%@ 1% 
COOPERAGE. 
Aah, porks: WaErele >is cece pce weg pcb csecsces 77@: 82 
Oak. . PGrk- DAFFOND. o.6 ccs ci cc secccesceseses @ 92 
Lard threes. 2... cen ccc ccc ctevesgeseecccese 1.27@1.30 
CURING MATERIALS. 
Refined saltpetre .......sceeseeeecereveese %@ 6 
Boracic acid; crystal to powdered esocccgoe © @T% 
BOTaX cccccccscccccccevcccvacsvcesenece .. 83%@ 4 
Sugar— 2 
White, clarifMGd 20... cisscin sees woncces @ 5% 
Plantation, granulated .. @i7 
Vellow, - Clarified. -....ccsccccccccccccsese @ 6 
Salt— 
Ashton, in bags, 224 IbB........--.eseeeees oe + $2.25 
English packing, in bags, 224 ibs. pasageee - 1.45 
Michigan, granulated, car-lots, per ton........ 8.25 
Michigan, medium, car lots, per ton.........-. 3.75 
Casing salt, bblis., 280 lbs., 2x@3x............ 1.40 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO 


Letter to The National Provisioner from 

National Live Stock Commission Co.) 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Sept. 20. 

Weighty cattle selling from $7.50 up were 
strong, and in some cases a shade higher on 
Monday. The run of 23,841 ineluded about 
5,000 Westerns, and was just about sufficient 
for the requirements of the trade. Under 
7c. it was a steady market with no ma- 
terial price changes. Very few strictly 
choice yearlings showed up, best selling at 
$7.50; in fact, none of the buyers seemed to 
have orders calling for yearlings above that 
figure. Top-notch heavy beeves sold from 
$8@8.15, with the bulk of the strictly choice 
steers at $7.50@7.90; good to choice grades, 
$7@7.50; medium to good kinds, $6.25@7, 
and fair to medium killers, $5.50@6.25. Tues- 
day’s run of 8,298 cattle included about 5,000 


(Special 


Westerns, and the supply of natives, as 
usual, on Tuesday consisted largely of 
butcher stuff, stockers and feeders and a 


moderate percentage of fair to pretty good 
steers that sold at no perceptible change from 
Monday’s level. Wednesday (today) receipts 
are estimated at 20,000, including about 5,000 
Northwestern “rangers,” which makes a total 
of approximately 52,000 cattle for the first 
three days of the week as compared to 49,000 
for the same period a week ago. The mar- 
ket is very slow and draggy, and while a 
few prime yearlings and heavyweights sold 
about steady, the general trade is ruling a 
dime lower with instances of even more 
decline. 

Following last week’s 10@15c. upturn in 
butcher stuff the market on Monday ruled 
steady to strony on cows and heifers, and 
values were well maintained on Tuesday, 
everything meeting with a strong outside de- 
mand, excepting a class of good dressed beef 
cows selling from $4@4.50 per ewt. A strong 
cutside demand prevails for the better grades 
of cows and heifers: in fact, we are getting 
but very few of the real good kinds. Can- 
ners and cutters also sell readily, although 
there is a little reduction from last week’s 
level of values. Today (Wednesday) the 
trade is opening rather slow. 

Despite continued moderate receipts of 
hogs, the market displays but little life, and 
the decline, while gradual, is nevertheless per- 
sistent. Today's run is estimated at 23,000, 
and the trade is very slow, with the good to 
choice shipping grades weak to 5c. lower, 
while mixed and packing grades show a de- 
cline of 10c. per ewt. The bulk of the light 
and medium weight butchers are selling $7.10 
@7.20; prime heavy, $7@7.10; good to 
choice light, $7.05@7.20; fair to good mixed, 
$6.85@7; medium weight packers, $6.75@6.85; 
heavy ‘packers, $6.70@6.75. Pigs are plenti- 
ful and in poor demand, 120@140-lb. weights 
selling $6@6.50, with 40@100-lb. weights sell- 
ing from $4.50@5.25. Increased receipts of 
hogs can be expected at no far distant ‘date. 

The sheep and lamb trade shows quite a 
little advance as compared with one week 
ago. The advance has not been as great on 
sheep as lambs, but both branches of the 
trade are firm and active, and unless we get 
excessive supplies from now on it seems rea- 
sonable to expect a still farther advance. It 
was pretty hard to get feeders interested 
during the fore part of last week, when 
lambs were selling at $5@5.25, but since 
prices began to move up on feeding lambs 
the demand has daily increased. We quote: 
Westerns—Good to prime wethers, $4.15@ 
4.40; fat yearlings, $4.50@5: good to choice 
ewes, $3.75@4; poor to medium ewes, $3.25 
@3.50; good to choice lambs, $5.85@6.25; 
poor to medium killing lambs, $5.50@5.75; 
feeding lambs, $5.25@5.75; feeding wethers, 
$3.40@3.75; feeding yearlings, $4.25@4.65; 







feeding ewes, $2.75@3: yearling breeding 
ewes, $4.10@4.35. Natives—Fat wethers, 


$4.25@4.50; fat ewes, $4@4.15; poor to com- 


mon ewes, $3.25@3.75; cull ewes, $2@3; best 
lambs, $5.75@6.15: poor to medium lambs, 


$5.25@5.75; cull lambs, $3.75@4.50; breeding 
ewes, 4@4.35. 


KANSAS CITY 

(Special Letter to The’ National Provisioner.) 

Kansas City Stock Yards, Sept. 19. 
The cattle market got another uplift today, 
amounting to 10 cents on most kinds; calves 
«a quarter higher. The run for today was 
14,000 here, including 1,500 calves and 30 cars 
of quarantine cattle. Buyers were out early 
and there was plenty of snap to the trading. 
The fed steers stopped at $7.95, and 
some fancy Panhandle branded steers, fed in 
Kansas, 1,271 lbs., sold at $7.75; 
the same brand at $7.30. 


best 


others of 
Some of the same 
cattle sold 10 cents under these prices yes- 
terday. The belief is growing that there is 
no great residue of cattle now ready for mar- 
ket, and if the good market this week does 
not shake out a good big run later this week 
and the first of belief 
take rank as a certainty. Colorado and the 
West is shipping lightly so far this season, 
and quarantine receipts in the last ten days 


next week, this will 


have been disappointing. The Western run 
will increase, but the quarantine district is 


through for this season. Grass cattle from 
native pastures sell at $5747.30, Colorado and 
Wyoming steers $4.60@6, Panhandle cows 
$3.40@4.15; native cows up to $5, fancy 
heifers $7, bulls $3@4.25, top veals today $8, 
quarantine steers $4@5.70, quarantine cows 
yo JUG 4.40. 

Hogs were trimmed 10@15c. again today, 
a similar slice having been taken off yester- 
day. This brings top hogs down to $6.8744 
today, bulk of sales $6.65@6.80, the whole 
list well under the $7 mark. Packers say 
there will be plenty of hogs later in the fall, 
and make predictions about what they will 
do to the market. Run is fairly heavy to- 
day ; 12,000 head in the pens here. 

Sheep and lambs are barely sticking on 
the high perch reached yesterday ; some sales 
called 10c. lower today. Lambs managed to 
register $6 again today before the elevator 
started down. Run is 12,000 here, but the 
northern markets are loaded today with runs 
like they had ten days ago, and strength is 
out of the question with so many in sight for 


the packers. Feeding stuff is in strong de- 


mand. Fat lambs bring $6 for best. yearlings 
$4.50, wethers $3.75, ewes $3.50, feeding 
lambs around $5. 

Sales to local killers last week were as 
follows : 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
eee er 7.635 10,397 9,311 
TUM “Sn ascrdceues 2,823 eds 2,329 
a } ee eee 5,200 6,270 5,495 
NEE. ta padceeend dies 8,187 8.281 9,098 
COE «ode Fee chavs 6,620 7,282 6,132 
Morris & Co...... 5,614 4,193 6,998 
a arrrerrr st 161 348 78 

Total «0 0 0 eee 36,771 38,441 


eo 


inal 
ST. LOUIS 

(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

National Stock Yards, Ill., September 20. 

Today’s cattle supply amounted to 7,539 
head, 3,036 of which were quarantines. The 
native steer trade so far this week has held 
to a generally steady basis, some sales on 
Monday indicating a higher market. A lot 
of 1,200-Ib. yearlings topped Tuesday at $8, 
some 1,536-lb. beeves topping the heavy sorts 
at $7.90. Cows and heifers hold firm at last 
week’s closing prices. Best heifers offered 
this week sold today at $7. Cows reached 
$5.75 today, bulk of the last three days’ sup- 
ply bringing $3.50@5. Veals are active on 
$9.25 basis of last week, bulk of the good to 
choice offerings selling at $8.50@9. Quaran- 
tine cattle receipts for the week so far total 
333 loads, as compared with 240 loads for the 
same period last week. An exceptional fea- 
ture of the trade this week was the sale on 





September 23, i911. 


Tuesday of 17 car loads, or 339 head of 
Oklahoma steers at $5.75, while one load 
topped the market at $5.90. 

The week’s hog trade to date represents 
about the same conditions that prevailed last 
week; that is, steadily descending values, 
present prices being on a lower basis than for 
several weeks. Top today was $7.10, bulk of 
hogs selling at $6.85@7.05. Eastern order 
buyers and local butchers are getting their 
supplies only through strong competitive 
trading, and these concerns, together with 
local packers, have furnished a ready outlet 
for the 34,500 hogs received so far this week. 

A stronger demand is presented from all 
sources for good lambs and sheep. Compared 
with a week ago lambs sold today 50c. higher, 
while muttons show an advance of 15@25c. 
Only 1,400 sheep and lambs were received 
today, which number was far from what the 
demand justified. Several loads of Utah and 
Colorado lambs this week brought $6@6.25, 
native lambs making the latter price today. 
Bulk of the good lambs bring $5.25@6, mut- 
tons $3.50@3.80. 

2, 


—_%—__ 


OMAHA 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Union Stock Yards, So. Omaha, Sept. 19. 
Cattle receipts are running fully 10 per 

cent. short of a year ago, and the quality 
of the offerings is not very good. There are 
fewer desirable beef steers coming than at 
this time last year, but the demand has not 
shown a corresponding stimulus. Prices are 
much the same as they have been for the 
past two weeks, best corn-fed beeves being 
quoted up to $7.50 and best Western range 
beeves up to $6.50. Choice Western grass 
heifers sell as high as $5.50, and nothing in 
the way of she stock is going under $2.75. 
Veal calves, bulls, stags, ete., are all quotably 
strong, and there is a good healthy under- 
tone to the general trade. 

In the hog market range of prices is nar- 
row, and the quality of the offerings not 
nearly as good as a year ago. With 6,600 
hogs here today the market was a dime off. 
Tops brought $6.85, as against $7.10 last 
Tuesday, and the bulk of the trading was at 
$6.65@6.75, as against $6.90@6.95 a week ago. 

Sheep supplies last week, 186,000 head, 
were the heaviest so far this season, but with 
a vigorous demand from all the packers and 


an exceptionally keen competition from 
feeder’ buyers the market was active and 


steady to strong throughout. Fully 75 per 
cent. of the offerings sold as feeders. Fat 
lambs are quoted at $5@5.75; yearlings. $3.80 
@415: wethers, $3.50@4, and ewes, $3.25@ 
3.75. i 


—_—o—__ 


ST. JOSEPH 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Stock Yards, St. Joseph, Mo., Sept. 19. 

Receipts of cattle for the first two days of 
the week total 6,088 head, as compared with 
7,186 for the same time last week and 7,473 
for similar period a year ago. Best steers 
shown here thus far this week sold at $7@ 
7.25, but choice to prime grades are quotable 
at $7.50@8. Choice Kansas wintered Western 
steers sold here today at $6.85, weighing 
1,427 Ibs. Fair to good Westerns are selling 
at $5.60@6.25, with the plain and medium 
kinds at $5@5.50. Cows and heifers are in 
good demand, and prices 10@15c. higher than 
late last week. 

Hog trade sluggish today on a moderate 
run, with prices down 10@1l5c. Top, $6.95; 
bulk of sales, $6.60@6.85. Hog cholera scares 
in many localities tributary to this market 
is causing a rush of pigs and brood sows to 
market. There were over 800 little pigs here 
today out of a run estimated at 5,200. These 
sold in a wide range, $4.10@5.50. 

Sheep and lambs scored advances of 15@ 


35c. yesterday, lambs getting the biggest 
boost. Range lambs selling largely at $5.50 
@6. Market steady today, with 3,000 on 


sale. 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


Lard in New York. 

New York, September 22.—Market steady. 
Western steam, $9.70; Middle West, $9.50@ 
9.60; city steam, $9@9.25; refined Continent, 
$10; South American, $10.85; Brazil. kegs, 
$11.85; compound, 814 @8%,e. 


Marseilles Oils. 

Marseilles, September 22.—Sesame oil, fa- 
brique, 66 fr.; edible, 93.50 fr.; copra oil, fa- 
brique, 97.50 fr.; edible, 117 fr.; peanut oil, 
fabrique, 67 fr.; edible, 941% fr. 

Liverpol Produce Markets. 

Liverpool, September 22.—(By 
Beef, extra India mess, 87s. 6d. Pork, prime 
mess, 95s.; shoulders, 39@49s.; hams, 60s. 
Bacon, Cumberland cut, 55s.; long clear, 60s.; 
bellies, 59s. Tallow, prime city, 36s. 6d.; 
choice, 37s. 6d. Turpentine, 39s. 3d. Rosin, 
common, 15s. 144d. Lard, spot prime West- 
ern, 47s. 3d. American refined in pails, 48s. 


Cable.)— 


9d.; 2 28-lb. blocks, 47s. 6d. Lard, Ham- 
burg, 46% marks. Cheese, Canadian finest 
white, new, 70s. Tallow, Australian (Lon- 
don), 30s. 6d.@38s. 3d. 
FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS IN NEW YORK. 
Provisions. 
The markets were higher, in sympathy 


with the higher feed stuff markets. 


Tallow. 
Inquiry at the high prices is slower, and 
prime city is difficult of sale at 714¢. 


Oleo and Lard Stearine. 
Compound lard manufacturers are showing 
but a minimum of interest. 


Cottonseed Oil. 

Values were lower early on the easier 
erude oil situation. and in sympathy with 
cotton. 

Market closed steady at the decline, with 
scattered short covering, but on the easier 
crude situation restricted important buying. 
Sales, 7,300 bbls. Spot oil, $7.40@7.60. 
Crude, $4.60. Closing quotations on futures: 
September, $7.39@7.45:; October, $5.8 
November, $5.71@5.72; December, 
5.72; January, $5.71@5.72; February, $5.7 
5.76; March, $5.76@5.77; good off oil, $640@ 
7.40; off oil, $6.90@7.40: winter oil, $7.40@9 
bid; summer white, $7.40@9 bid. 











—— “ -_ 


FRIDAY’S LIVESTOCK MARKETS. 
Chicago, September 22.—Hog market slow 
and steady; quality fair: bulk of prices, $6.70 
@7.05; mixed and butchers’, $6.50@7.20; 


heavy, $6.40@7.12Y,: Yorkers, $7.05@7.15; 
pigs, $4.25@6.50; cattle market steady; 
beeves, $4.80@8; cows and heifers, $2.25@ 
6.20; Texas steers, $4.50@6.30; stockers and 


feeders, $3.15@5.80; Westerns, $4.20@7.10. 
Sheep market steady: native, $2.50@4.25; 


Westerns,: $2.75@4.30:; yearlings, $3.85@4.70; 
lambs, $4@6. 

Kansas City, September 22.—Hogs steady, 
at $5.80@6.75. 

St. Louis, September 22.—Hogs 5c. higher, 
at $7@7.15. 

Cleveland, September 22.—Hogs 
$6.90@7.20. 

Louisville, September 22.—Hogs 5¢. higher, 
at $6.70@7. 

South Omaha, September 22.—Hogs strong, 
at $6.50@6.80. 


slow, at 


Indianapolis, September 22.—Hogs steady, 
at $7.05@7.20. 

St. Joseph, September 22.—Hogs steady, at 
$4.50@6.75. 

St. Paul, September 22.—Hogs steady, at 
$6.50 @6.90. 

East Buffalo, September 22.—Market opened 
with 8,000 hogs on sale: market lower, at 
$7.20@7.35. 

Sioux City, September 22.—Hogs strong, at 
$6.40@6.85. 

2, 
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OLEO OIL AND NEUTRAL LARD. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, September 21.—Business in pro- 

visions during the past week has been rather 
slow, and values are today much lower than 
they were last week at this time. The mar- 
ket is weak, and it looks as though we were 
in for lower prices. As to oleo oil, business 
has been very quiet this week, as buyers in 
Europe are well supplied for September, and 
are not yet ready to operate for October 
goods. Stocks in this country, as well as in 
Europe, are at a very low point, and as pro- 
duction here is also very light, the supply is 
not equal to the demand. Consequently, high 
values are expected for some time to come. 


fe 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reperts to The National 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the following 
centers for the week ending September 16, 1911: 

CATTLE. 


Previsioner show 


CHRCRE 6 ca-vciown brn nt hk $4 7k eee in 336 Reeaduans 
Kansas City 
OE. av cc et rsesnoy Ose ees es ae asthe eet eatecees 
St. Joseph 
CD | hiss SoG oie) 00 nn 055s cb ov bg tet meee ee 
Sioux City 


South St. Paul 3,890 


New York and Jersey Clty 22. cee ccwccccceses 11,676 
PRE. even cuigesinuess.6oemswestem sate aews 4,463 
gi er ee re ee reer en er ee 3,158 
HOGS. 
CGD ote keke 5506 Sels ah WR Ssh S05 4N od cae eus 79,889 
NR COE Go vicicitinc 60s 0 tans + Sebtgeanee basaeans 39,771 
eT ee eer ere ee ey Tey ee ee ee 26,397 
ee re pers feet ae ee 27,868 
CN - osc e Fete eH ceV Seer eee tPweeahe gree ren 4,221 
IG ME ons ns ch awe cab cca cbs esagessnids 10,305 
CR TI © 69.0 cin inna od acaecisecetenéicennae 4,571 
DN Te I ono 0 hi axcct cewsedctovccaps cones 5,415 
Mow Wark. Gen Torney CUT x cin.c vaste ccven ede 25,187 
PE keine s vows Tahesins Pues s OVGETSS~ae 3,740 
ROD 50 6656 02 Stnrionee so eA scteiedeveuns 14,953 
SHEEP. 
CI ooo cin wae ence b 6 6ha mand wba tae ein ee 
TNE. GRO os k.0'0k6605:46 0b ccewes ee Keneeaeee een 


SURI, © i sio-4 cine cos 0 b-wewese seed phies'es Chet phase 
St. Joseph 
Cudahy 


GE SIN 6 6:6:5500 0500s ¢anaceenkaerecetsnntned 
Seuth St. Paul 
New York and 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


NEW YORK LIVE STOCK 
WEEKLY RECEIPTS TO SEPTEMBER 138, 1911. 
Sheep and 








Beeves. Calves. lambs. Hogs. 

ae aeeeerrree re re 3,171 4,181 3,433 9,538 

fat: Se 1,744 11,163 

Central Union ........ 3,498 £49 135 

Lehigh Valley . 2,975 440 -—— 

DORCIUORE:  oics0b ecscwe <a — 158 ,oo0 
PS. inc.cucdvedsens eee 7.572 112 
Totals last week....... 12,538 7.485 3,209 

WEBKLY EXPORTS. 

Live Live Qrs. of 

cattle. sheep. beef. 

J. Shamberg & Son, Minnehaha. 365 -= -- 

Sulzberger & S. Co., Minnehaha. 400 — — 

Swift Beef Co., Minnehaha .... — -= 300 

Swift Beef Co., Majestic........ oe 315 

See ED ~ 5s ae ica bn 00 04S oe 765 - 615 

Total exports last week........ 1,650 35 610 





We are specialists in this work 





Government Inspection 


requires your pacKing heuse to have the mest 
Sanitary Arrangement 


Write us in regard te your requirements 


TAIT - NORDMEYER ENGINEERING CO., 


Liggett 
Building 


St. Louis 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1911. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
TNO. Swed 00500 2nabqunabe 400 8,723 4,000 
SE EIN Seiwa a'ae-o a ates ue 400 2,064 
GHEE SS saiaes d6.0 concb acces 3,200 8,233 
oe A goes 700 3,500 250 
a rer ee 700 200 200 
Sioux City ....--..seeenee 8,000 200 200 
RS ae eee 21,800 5 100 
Wael WEEth- wc ccscscccecss 700 450 
WN iciiwsareeyeese 2,198 
WEE Coe atin ss nbn 4a ola 700 
Pi eo eee ee 81 
PUGIRRGOGUS oc. ov isiedivess 5,000 
PICESIGEER «0:0. cc cce ce sccee 4,500 
COND (2c oe ddansaawewer 68 553 623 
| A eek 100 2,500 2,800 
ee. ee eee ope ee 1,217 1,907 6,215 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1911. 
CN a. co ccck cohen Coke 23,000 26,829 40,000 
Ramee: CAS: si ieceaaswtaces 22,000 6,367 12,000 
EE 5c sae cece evatedes 4,500 1,933 23,000 
BE, TAGB: occ ce crcccte sens 8,147 10,201 330 
es NOE Nevin cata degee bs 2,600 6,000 1,500 
Sioux City ......ccccoesves 2,300 9,000 600 
BE, BM oc cc cduciceeesc 700 6,000 2,700 
Oklahoma City ........... 650 650 
a rr. 1,000 2,000 1,500 
ee Pere eee 236 
PRIOR, 5 skp: 0'0 'cjo'n's «'se-s)0's.0.0% 900 
DME, cn 605 o a6 0 0.cpes.0's 1,002 
Indianapolis ...........6+. 950 2,000 
RIE a vis vice SO nico snes 4,000 9,000 7,000 
CIMPMRAE? 5 os cbc ccccvcegec 2,938 4,489 570 
CONE Suis oh 5-5 208s Fo.08 200 2.5 2,400 
HOUR sie cccdveccceceses 4,400 15,200 16,000 
Mow - Week: - c.ig laos saecns 4.074 9,268 20,221 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1911. 
CE i aité.cacreoenssa~e 7,500 15,027 10,000 
Mavens: Oly oc. ce. sctses. 15,000 14,925 12,000 
QUE 3 ox cisin sca Senin 6,500 6,869 40,000 
a rr rs tt 5,938 11,658 3,750 
ee eee 5,200 2,600 3.300 
TROUSER a oie din nen aie gee'e 2,500 1,500 300 
Bt. FRE ccc cccesvccesedse 1,600 3,000 1,800 
Oklahoma City ........... 150 1,200 
Port Worth ....cccccccess 1,000 1,500 400 
re oP 1,386 
POMIGE aoe o cet sooo aniescbsy £00 
SEIT dss0.v dicebaic owen’ 276 
Indianapolis ..........+..- 1,500 6,000 
PICCHOUEEM occ cic cvccvccese 1,500 1,5 
CloetmmAt «0. ccccccccesse 3873 2,471 425 
Cleveland © 2.0... cc veewcs's 60 1,500 1,600 
MG x Gaivtede dee wed ea wns 200 2,900 1,400 
Now Wee i. oe kv wet seieeek 1,294 1.947 4,182 
WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1911. 
CRANES ois once seesacgeee 20,000 25,364 40,000 
Keweas City .cnscccvccces 13,000 11,352 11,000 
GQENGRE® : <5. codon cevccscecss 5,900 6,392 25,000 
reer es cre 7,539 11,111 1,463 
St. Joseph .....ccccceccees 5,200 1,5 
ee Sey Tee 000 1,200 600 
Es POE oki nce wicenwogies 1,300 2,300 1,000 
Fort Worth .....ccccecece 2,000 2,000 200 
Milwaukee ......ccccccees 2,348 
SP er 1,800 
|) ane ee ret ee 66 
Jrd@faraNolis .....ccseccces 6,000 . 
Pittedurgh .....cccccccces 3,500 
CORNED ives idicnseneas on 684 2,726 1,364 
PIN a.vvsdediccontneeres 200 1,600 1,600 
New Zork’... savc.cwcseevewe 2,441 5,970 8,562 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1911. 
CEOS. Sandee 4cecuenenes 15.000 5.000 25,000 
Kaness. Cy .isnccisceios 8,000 5,000 7,000 
RIE hoo o Sd san 6 rps m sires 5,100 3.200 15.000 
RG DOR. cinns.. cageewess 6,002 10,028 1,104 
GE ED aa Ga ecnssehebne 4,000 4,600 600 
Ghoum GH ..vceve ciwewsne’s 2,800 600 
reer 48,400 1,300 400 
Fort Worth ....cccccccces 1,000 2,400 400 
Milwaukee ....ccccccsecce T59 
PeOTIA ....ccccccccsess ee 800 
Indianapolis ......-.--++6+ 6.000 
Pittsburgh .....ccccccecee 5,000 
Cincimmatt § . 2c kcccccsces 1,579 3.555 1,909 
FRI seis a sea oso Seeieqety 200 3,200 8.600 
Weer: OER oo os cic canjonse 1,778 1,481 4,049 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBBER 22, 1911. 
CUICNED 6 ind dessecscsuy beh 2.500 14,000 10,000 
Mawes Cig oo 0i 2c cece 2.500 6,000 4,000 
Mana 2. cesvccscesccsesse 700 3.600 4,500 
We TUR oc enccccecevess 2,200 7,500 700 
Bt. Joseph . vvicesccccccwsss 1,300 3,000 420 
ES Re ee 200 3,000 a 
Fort Worth ......ccccocse 2.000 eee 
ie A eee 1,200 2,700 700 
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MEAT AND STOCK EXPORTS 


WEEKLY REPORT TO SEPTEMBER 18, 1911. 
Live Live Qrs. of 

Exports from: eattle. sheep. beef. 
, werner U a: eee 765 = 615 
SN iiss os cand evvideysecogss 1,821 ao = 
Philadelphia .....ccccvcceccevse — — 
Montreal .....ccccccvcccccesves 757 — - 

Exports to: 

CE © aia ic é5:05 90,00 6 One es 648i 2,101 -= 615 
LEWOTPOO! © oe ccc ticc ecb eseweesien 1,021 == — 
GIABBOW §. vreccvcccscccccscccsess 60 = oo 
RECO cies cenecasessatess 521 -— a= 
ANEWEFP 2. cceccsccccccesecccees a —_ 
Totals to all ports ........... 3,903 — 615 
Totals te all ports last week.... 2,297 35 610 
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Retail Section 


PRACTICAL TALKS WITH SHOP BUTCHERS 
Small Economies in the Shop and Why They Are Worth While 


By a Veteran Butcher. 


Whenever you see a sheriff’s sale notice on 
the door of a butcher shop, usually it is a 
sign of the end of some young butcher’s 
career. “What was the matter with the 
young man?” fellow butchers ask. One says 
it was “the ponies,” the next will say it was 
“the women,” and another may hint at drink. 

These are three great evils which very 
often ruin but it has been 
proved young butchers who 
started in business did not possess any one 
of the above-mentioned bad habits. In fact, 
they knew the butcher business from A to 
Z, but still they could not make both ends 
meet. 

The truth was that these poor chaps lacked 
one of the principal factors of success, name- 
ly, “Economy.” Many a young butcher 
would not have had to pay so heavily for 
his experience had he studied this branch of 
the trade education, and many an estab- 
lished market proprietor can see his bank 
account grow if he will use more or better 
economy in his store. The profits in the re- 
tail trade are made in pennies, and it is the 
many pennies which grow so quickly into 
dollars that should be saved. 

When the paper and bag salesman presents 
his monthly bill one can hear the butcher 
exclaim, and ask where all the paper went 
to. He is astonished at the amount of the 
bill, and is wondering where he will get the 
money to meet it. If he would watch him- 
self and his clerks occasionally, he would 
soon cease to wonder where all his paper 
goes to. 


business men, 
that many 


Wasting Paper and Bags. 

If a lady buys a pound of hamburger steak 
or a half pound of frankfurters the clerk, as 
a rule, tears off a yard of paper and puts the 
meat in a 6-pound bag. “They do not.do it!” 
you say. It is done every day in 50 per cent. 
of the markets. 

What does the clerk care how much paper 
he uses; he does not pay. for it. But some 
butcher bosses (those who kick about high 
paper bills) are even doing it themselves, 
and they don’t realize it! It makes a nice 
little sum.if you take the difference between 
a 3-pound bag and a 6-pound bag, for in- 
stance. 

It’s simply carelessness. Paper and bags 
weigh and cost heavily, and if they are used 
with proper economy many dollars can be 
saved during a month, and the paper bill 
will show smaller figures. Of course, it is 
understood that the goods have to be prop- 
erly wrapped, but to use paper and bags 
excessively is throwing money out of the 
door. 

It is a very little thing, but these little 
things grow and amount to a lot in the 
end. Many butchers will be surprised to see 
the difference in their paper bills when the 
paper is used as it should be used. 


Another important opportunity to exercise 
economy and to save money is to stop giving 
away suet and fat. Suet brings from 5 to 8 
cents a pound and cod fat about the same 
price, and it is a material worth while 
saving. 


Giving Away Fat and Bones. 


In some shops the fat is simply given 
away. A customer making a small purchase 
gets a large piece of fat. The customer will 
very seldom refuse it. The writer knows 
plenty of thrifty housewives who make their 
soap out of the fat they get from the 
butcher. In other words, the butcher sup- 
plies them with soap free of cost! 

Many markets throughout the country 
ceased long ago to give away fat and bones, 
a very sensible idea and a very profitable 
example for other butchers to imitate. They 
have discovered that it does not pay to give 
these very valuable materials away, when 
they have paid a high price for them. But 
the average butcher seems not to have dis- 
covered this fact yet; instead, he is very 
free in giving it away. 

A good way to economize on fat—if you 
must give it with meat orders—as is done 
in some stores, is to put small squares of 
cod fat on the block and flatten them out 
with the cleaver, so that the fat becomes a 
large slice and will make the customer think 
she is getting a large piece of fat, while in 
reality she is not. Many pounds of fat can 
in this way be saved daily. But if the 
butcher night on the 
scale the amount of fat and figure the money 
thus saved, he would soon give up supplying 
his trade with free fat. 

“If I had the money for the shop fat that 
goes this Saturday night into the waste and 
ash barrels in this town, I’d have a nice 
champagne dinner tomorrow,” said an old re- 
tired butcher to the writer. He was a man 
who had been in the butcher business for 
over thirty-five years, and he ought to know 
a little about it. 

If a market proprietor would dump his 
garbage barrel once in a while he would be 
surprised, especially on a Saturday, at the 
fat he finds going to waste. If a piece of 
fat drops from the bench or block to the 
floor it generally lays there until it gets 
swept up with the sawdust and goes into the 
ash barrel. Clerks as a rule do not like to 
bend down and pick up the fat from the 
floor, especially when the boss is not looking. 
Thus it goes to waste. 

In these three little details alone—paper, 
suet and shop fat—much money can be saved, 
and too much attention cannot be paid to 
them. But there are many other things that 
can go under the heading of economy. There 
are those many “smiles” at the corner saloon, 
at “two for a quarter.” There are the un- 
necessary car fares, where a man could walk 


could weigh every 


but will ride. These are only nickels, it is 
true, but as everybody knows twenty nickels 
make a dollar. 

A man who suffers from business depres- 
sion and who wants to get ahead, must pay 
close attention to these little things. A man 
with a large independent market might over- 
look these things which seem so small—but 
he is just the one who does not, and he will 
tell you that it was paying attention to just 
such little details that helped him to own 
the large market he now runs. It is, as a 
rule, the smaller butcher who overlooks 
these things, and who suffers thereby. 

What is also of great importance, but 
which may not be called economy exactly, 
is the habit of going to market in the after- 
noon. The butcher who does it is not only 
losing the opportunity of good selection, but 
what is more, the value of his presence in 
the store. 

Business may be slack in the afternoon, 
but some business is still going on. He does 
not know, if he is away, what may be going 
on in the store. He may lose a customer 
without knowing why, on account of the 
neglect of some clerk. 

He who depends upon others is lost. There 
are, of course, good clerks, but a clerk will 
very seldom take as mueh interest in the 
store as the proprietor, and those who do 
are scarce articles. When the butcher goes 
to market in the morning he can be in the 
store all the rest of the day, and can see 
what is going on, and see that his customers 
get the proper attention, which he cannot do 
when he is away from the shop. 

Those who have practiced such economy 
as is here suggested in their sores can, as a 
rule, show something for it, and it is worth 
while to follow their example. 


——fo——_ 


MANY KINDS OF SAUSAGES. 


While in this country one may purchase 
many varieties of sausage, it is to West- 
phalia, Prussia, that we must look for the 
sausage in all its glory. There, it is said, a 
trader will name you no fewer than 400 dif- 
ferent kinds, and they present a bewildering 
array of divers substances in their compo- 
sition. 

At a German sausage exhibition held not 
so long ago at Bern, in Switzerland, there 
were displayed 1,785 kinds of sausage from 
various countries. It is said that a good 
German would rather invent a new sausage 
than anything else. At any rate, there is 
told the story of the young Prussian who, 
though he had received an expensive training 
as a chemist, shut himself up in his labora- 
tory and, instead of devising a new dye, 
safety match, motor engine, explosive, aero- 
plane or photographic lens, took pork, veal, 
olives, pepper, fennel, old wine, cheese, apples, 
cinnamon and herrings’ roes, and from them 
evolved a wonderful and totally original 
“wurst,” the best of its kind. He has 
amassed a considerable fortune from its sale. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 


°, 
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Watch page 48 for business openings. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


The butcher shop of Roberts & Jones at 
Lebo, Kan., has been sold to Loomis & Craw- 
ford. 

J. W. Quinn, of Garden City, Kan., has 
opened a meat market at Pawnee Rock, Kan. 


Riggins & Johnson have purchased the 
butcher shop of Chas. Lembke at Byron, 
Okla. P. Rigigns will be in charge. 


Heise & Bosserman have succeeded to the 
meat business of Reed Heise at Holdrege, 
Neb. 

Lyle Smith has purchased the butcher 
shop of Sullivan Bros. at Ewing, Neb. 

C. F. Wullzen has sold out his meat busi- 
ness at Albion, Neb. 

A. C. Doman has purchased a butcher shop 
at Ord, Neb. 

W. L. Osborn has disposed of his butcher 
shop at Bassett, Neb., to L. L. Williams, of 
Ainsworth. 

Fremont Anderson has sold out his meat 
business at Stockham, Neb. 

J. Davis has purchased the 
butcher shop at Rushville, Neb. 

Edwards Bros. have closed up their mar- 
ket at McCook, Neb. 

Adam Daiss has purchased the Star Meat 
Market at Eustis, Neb. 

Al. Kruse is preparing to open a butcher 
shop at Sidney, Neb. 

Rufus R. Smith has purchased the meat 
business of J. W. Richmond at Essex, Ia. 

Jane E. Hampel will trade at 64th and 
Pasadena avenues, Los Angeles, Cal., as 
Stuart’s Cash Grocery & Market. 

McGraw & Son have disposed of their 
butcher shop at Mendon, Mich., to G. A. 
Royer. 

Frank Bender and Milan Greenman are 
about to open a meat market on Main 
street at East Jordan. Mich. 

Frank Davidson has disposed of his meat 
business at Battle Creek, Mich., to L. C. 
Snearly. 

John Fraser has leased the meat market of 
William Todd at Sedro Woolley, Wash. 

The Montana Meat Co., of Kalispell, has 
opened a branch at Whitefish, Mont. 

William Cole has opened a butcher shop 
in the Setzer building at Corunna, Mich. 

James Curry and Wm. Sutton have com- 
bined their butcher shops at Boyne City, 
Mich., and continue as Curry & Sutton. 

Wm. Paul has purchased the meat busi- 
ness of C. J. Miller at Culdesac, Ida. 

Freeland & Van Syckle have succeeded to 
the meat business of Eugene Freeland at 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Hamel & Deschamps will rebuild their 
butcher shop at Frenchtown, Mont., which 
was recently burned. 

S. A. Holcomb will put in a new refrigerat- 
ing plant in his butcher shop at Milford, Ia., 
this fall. 

H. Hubert has purchased the meat market 
of ‘M. Guffinger at Rahway, N. J. 

E. Plunkett has opened a meat market 
at Amityville, N. Y. 

Mills & Straley have engaged in the meat 
business at Lancaster, O 

J. C. Rupp has retired from the meat busi- 
ness at Jersey City, N. J. 

Klopfer & Rutter will reopen their meat 
market at Salem, O. 

Tacy & Bushey have opened a meat market 
at So. Berre, Vt. 

P. Blake has engaged in the meat business 
at Hyde Park, Vt. 

A. W. MeMillan will open a new market 
at Okaloosa, Ia. 

J. W. Stout & Sons will open a new meat 
market at Hartford City, Ind. 

P. Baum has purchased the meat market 
of Joe Lahr at Worthington, Ia. 


Halmbold 


Thos. Dulac will shortly engage in the 
eg business at Marinette, Wis. 
J. N. Burgess has opened a new meat mar- 


ket at Fall River, Mass. 

Kumpel Brothers have sold their meat 
business at Red Bank and Fairhaven, N. J. 
to James McNair of Lakewood. 

Thos. Gilhooley is having a new build- 
ing erected at North Adams, Mass., which 
he will occupy as a meat and grocery store. 

A. Maas will open a new meat market at 
Catskill, N. Y. 
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EXTENSIVE POULTRY FATTENING. 


A bulletin entitled “Fattening Poultry,” de- 
scribing successful methods of fattening poul- 
try on a large commercial scale, and giving 
complete data on the feeding of over 100,000 
birds, has just been issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. It gives 
information of operations on an _ extensive 
scale, and so far as known is the first publi- 
cation showing the cost of producing a pound 
of gain in poultry. 

“The successful feeding of poultry depends 
largely on the ability of the feeder to notice 
the condition of the chickens on feed,” is one 
of the fundamentals laid down by the bulle- 
tin. “The common practice in poultry pack- 
inghouses is to feed each lot 17 days or less. 
Most of the milk-fed chickens are fed 14 
days. Practically all of the special feeding 
in this country involves the use of milk, 
which produces the ‘milk-fed chickens’ of the 
market. Milk, while the least expensive, 
seems to be the most essential constituent of 
the ration, and when a feeder cannot get 
milk in some form he generally does not at- 
tempt to fatten poultry commercially. 

“Crate feeding from troughs is the method 
employed in this country by most of the 
large fattening establishments, with 6 to 10 
fowls in a crate. Birds fed only for a short 
time may be forced on highly concentrated 
feeds, whereas if fed longer they may need a 
ration containing a greater variety and less 
concentrated. 

“Milk seems to have a very important 
influence on the digestive process, keeping 
the fowls in good condition under forced feed- 
ing. Beef broth is used to some extent, but 
it is not as good as milk. At the beginning 
fowls should be fed lightly for two or three 
feeds, gradually increasing the amount until 
they do not clean up all that is given to 
them. The main object should be to keep 
their appetites keen and at the same time 
have them consume as much feed as they can 
assimilate. By feeding a small amount often 
they will eat a greater quantity and their 
appetites will remain keener.” 

The conclusions reached by the investiga- 
tion show that general purpose fowls make 
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more economical gains in fattening than the 
Mediterranean class. The average person will 
get better results in fattening by feeding 
three times rather than twice daily. It was 
found that the average cost of feed and labor 
per pound of grain for a large lot of poultry 
was 9.09 cents, and the cost of the feed alone 
was 7.10 cents. It was also observed that 
hens made less gain than chickens in crate 
fattening, and that low-grade wheat flour 
was a more economical feed than oat flour at 
the present prices of grain. 

A copy of this bulletin may be obtained 
by addressing a request to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for Bulletin 
140 of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 


fe - 


PORK IS LIKED IN FRANCE. 

Statistics retently issued by the super- 
visers of the slaughterhouses at La Villette, a 
suburb to the north of Paris, indicate a grow- 
ing taste for pork among Parisians. In 1908 
there were 99,650 pigs killed; in 1909, 282,- 
711; and in 1910, 305,000. United States 
Deputy Consul General Bartley F. Yost, in 
a report’ to the Bureau of Manufactures, 
States that the figures for last year are the 
highest ever reached, and show a steady in- 
crease in the consumption of pork. 

The meat of young pigs weighing 170 pounds 
at six months of age is in by far the greatest 
demand. The trade of today demamds small 
hams, choice cuts for roasts, and meat which 
is easily converted 
formerly a 


into sausage. Whereas 
“charcutier” (one who deals ex- 
clusively in pork and’ pork products) scarce- 
ly made a ‘living, now four or five of them 
ean do a thriving busimess in the same local- 
ity. This is due to the fact that pork has 
at last been recognized as an appetizing food. 
Ham and sausage enter largely to the food 
used—ham among the well-to-do classes and 
sausage among the working classes. The im- 
portation of animals for slaughter during one 
month of this year indicates the tendency 
of the tastes of the people. For example, the 
number of live beeves imported was only 50, 
while there were 538 calves, 522 sheep and 
16,538 pigs. 





“ROYAL” ELECTRIC MEAT 
CHOPPER 


Here Are Two Money Makers 


PER 
would pay for itself in a few weeks? 


We KNOW it will, 
NOW for thousands. 





The Simplest, Most Sanitary 
Slicer Made 





Would you invest in a ROYAL CHOP- 
if you knew for certain that it 
And 
then go on gaining customers and profit? 
because it’s doing that very thing 
Drop us a line. 
you how it will do the same for you. 






We'll gladly show 


~ “DEER” SLICER 


One of 28 Different Styles 


Hand sliced’ meat is wasteful and unsatis- 
factory. Meat bought sliced soon becomes 
~ Canned and bottled meats cost too much. 

A “DEER” slicer slices all kinds. of boneless 
meats fresh as wanted. Let us show you 
how to increase your trade and profits. Write 
us to-day. 

We also manufacture Electric Coffee Mills 
and Roasters. 


The A. J. Deer Company 


174 West Street, Hornell, New York 
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Armour & Company will shortly 


new branch house at Stamford, Conn. 


D. W. Frazer, of the Swift export depart- 
ment 


open a 


at Jersey City, was in Chicago this week. 


T. G. Lee, of the Armour beef department 
at Chicago, was in New York this week on 
an inspection trip. 


General Manager J. A. Howard, of the S. 
& S. Company, was in the South this week 
on a business trip. 


Manager J. Warren Wheeler, of the 
butterine plant at Jersey City, is out 
after a siege of illness. 


Swift 
again 


F. W. 
provision department 


of the S. & S. 
at Williamsburg, is in 


Sherman, manager 


Canada on a vacation trip. 


of the 
not yet returned from 
in the Pennsylvania mountains. 


Manager Ed Bell, 
Barclay street, has 
his 


Swift house on 


vacation 


A. Brady, of the Swift 
plant at Jersey City, returned from his vaca- 


Superintendent J. 


tion this week and went to Chicago on busi- 
ness. 

The Bronx branch, United Master Butchers 
of America, had their tenth annual family 
outing at Unionport last Sunday. The day 
and there 


fine turnout. 


was fine was a big crowd and a 


The trial case against the Greenwich Cold 
Storage Company for alleged violation of the 
aating provision of the new State cold storage 
law has been postponed in Special Sessions 
Court until next Tuesday. 


The Abattoir 
still further extended its activities in the East 


Indianapolis Company has 


by opening a branch house at Bayonne,. N. 
J. General Eastern Manager A. E. Glasgow 


will get to be an octopus if he keeps on. 


The annual entertainment ‘and ball of the 
8S. & S. Company Employees’ Mutual Benefit 
Association will be held at Terrace Garden on 
the night 


ments are already under way for the usual big 


of Friday, December 1. Arrange- 


time. 


Sam Praeger, for many years manager of 
the Swift house in West Harlem, and lately 
in business for himself in that market, is now 
on the staff of Morris & Company and is man- 
aging the Morris house in West Harlem while 


Manager Morris Schlichter is on vacation. 


New York 


awaiting the announcement of regulations for 


master butchers are anxiously 
the enforcement of the new State cold storage 
law. They are said to be prepared as an or- 
ganization to contest any ill-judged rules harm- 
fully affecting the conduct of their business. 


The Department of Health of the City of 


New York reports the number of pounds of 
meat, fish, poultry and game siezed and de- 


stroyed in the city of 


New York during the 
week ending September 16, 1911, as follows: 


Meat—Manhattan, 2,446 lbs.; Brooklyn, 4,606 
lbs.; The Bronx, 4,275 Ibs.; total, 11,327 Ibs. 
Fish—Manhattan, 6,320 Ibs.; The Bronx, 125 
Ibs.; Queens, 20 lbs.; total, 6,465 lbs. Poul- 
try and game—Manhattan, 2,955 Ibs. 


The Halstead Packing Company, the suc- 
cessor of the old Halstead & Company con- 
cern, having been formally incorporated in 
New Jersey, has filed a mortgage in Jersey 
City to secure bonds and other indebtedness 
The 
Halstead Packing Company was incorporated 
on August 25 with a capital of $500,000 by 
Edward R. Carhart, James S. Carney, Wil- 
H. Arthur Dyer, Charles E. 
Kuhn and Edward C. Rice, and has now taken 
title to the plant formerly of Halstead & Com- 
pany. 


accruing under the reorganization plan. 


liam Douglas, 


ocean ines 


NEW JERSEY COLD STORAGE RULES. 
Two additional regulations have been 
the New Jersey State Board of 
Health for the enforcement of the new State 
cold The regulations 


adopted published 


adopted by 


storage law. already 
The Na- 


The new rules have refer- 


have been by 
tional Provisioner. 
ence particularly to eggs, apples, etc., though 
they have general application. 

The first is “No materials in 
a state of decomposition or putrefaction, or 
in any 


as follows: 


other condition which renders them 
unfit for use as food, shall be placed in cold 
sicrage in the enclosure 


articles intended for use as food.” 


Same room or with 


The second ruie was brought about by the 


discovery that frequently in assorting such 
products as apples, stored in different pack- 
ages, confusion results as to the date on which 


the products were received. The board 
adopted a rule that the date of storage of 
the article longest stored should be placed 


upon the package. This rule reads as fol- 
lows: “When articles of food, held in cold 


storage, are removed from the packages. in 


which they contained and 


the date of 
such 


were placed in 


other packages, original entry 


into cold shall be 


storage of articles 
the which they 
have been transferred; and if articles of food 


which were placed in cold storage on different 


placed upon container into 


dates are packed in the same container, the 
date of storage of the article longest stored 
shall be placed upon the container to which 
such articles have been transferred.” 
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SOLINGER ON FOREIGN MEAT. 

Morris Solinger, of the United Dressed 
Beef Company, returned last week from a 
summer spent on the Continent of Europe. 
Mr. Solinger is a keen judge of livestock 
and meat conditions, and while he was on a 
pleasure tour he did not let anything in his 
line of business escape his notice. 

“Conditions throughout Germany and 
France are deplorable,” said Mr. Solinger. 
“They were bad enough before, but this 
summer’s intense heat and drought have 
made them worse. There is no feed for live- 
stock, and I saw very few cattle during my 
touring about the country. Germany is in 
especially bad shape for beef. They seem to 
have more hogs and sheep, but they must 
admit foreign beef or go hungry. They are 
having a bad epidemic of the foot and mouth 
disease also, and this is still further cutting 
down the beef supply. The landowners have 
been stubborn in adhering to their policy of 
excluding foreign meat, but conditions are 
now bordering on 
must be done.” 


famine, and something 





ANOTHER HORSE MEAT SENSATION. 

Newspapers in the vicinity of New York 
were considerably exercised this week over 
a complaint made to the New Jersey State 





Loard of Health against the rendering estab- 
of the Company at 
Kearny, N. J. It is charged that aside from 
doing a horse rendering business for in- 
edible purposes, the company has _ been 
slaughtering horses and shipping horse meat 
abroad under alleged improper 
The company retorts by 


lishment Schwarz Bros. 


conditions. 
charging a con- 
spiracy to hurt its business. 

The Schwarz Bros. Company renders car- 
casses of dead horses for 
It. also 
which horses are slaughtered and horse meat — 
is pickled and exported. Such meat is con- 
sumed abroad, but not in this country. Ap- 
plication was made for government inspec- 
tion under the meat inspection law, but was 
refused by the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
as horse meat does not come under the pro- 
visions of this law. The there- 
fore employed its own veterinarians to in- 
spect the animals killed and certify to the 
meat exported, and the company states that 
inspectors of foreign governments where this 


grease purposes. 


conducts a separate department in 


company 


meat is consumed also passed upon all ship- 
ments. 

Not coming under the government meat in- 
spection service, the Bureau of Chemistry at 
Washington took up the matter of this horse 
meat slaughter under the food and drugs act, 
and an investigation was made by acting 
Chief Dunlap. For action 
could be taken by this bureau, and the whole 


some reason ho 
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FISH! 


You will save money in buying your Fish DIRECT from the Wholesaler 


B. F. PHILLIPS & CO. 


Correspondence Solicited —Satisfaction Guaranteed 


OUR SPECIALTY 


FISH! 


7 *T" Wharf, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Rockport Steak Cod 
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matter was referred to the New Jersey State 
authorities, as coming more properly under 
their jurisdiction. It is stated they will pro- 
ceed against the company, while on the other 
hand the company’s attorneys deny all 
charges, and make counter charges against 
investigators, even going so far as to say 
that chemicals were put into their pickling 
vats at night. 
, 


“e- 


NEW YORK TRADE RECORD 
BUTCHER, FISH AND OYSTER FIXTURES. 
MANHATTAN MORTGAGES. 
(R) means Renewal Mortgage. 
3aron, S., 224 Henry st.; J. Levy & Co. 
Catenaccio, A. & M., 1146 
J. Levy & Co. 
Danna, Anthony, 409 W. 39th st.; J. Levy & 
Co. $300. 
Engal, Sam, 
$200. 
Fuchs, 
$150. 
Gamarnick, Wolf, 526 E. 100 st.; Van Ider- 
stine Co. $110. 
Haller, Josef, 721 E. 5th st.; J. Levy & Co. 
$70. : 
Horowitz, Barnet, 26 E. 105th st.; J. Levy & 
Co. $80. 
Israel, Josef, 54 E. 
$150. 








$50. 


Intervale ave.; 


$225. 


232 Madison st.; Julius Levy. 


Sam, 582 Lenox ave.; Alex. Lesser. 


115th st.; Anna Baum. 


Jansen, Jno., 1392 Boston road; Chas. J. 
Roehn. $300. 


Klieger, M., 611 E. 6th st.; J. Levy & Co. 
$100. 

Keisler, Nath., 304 E. 77th st.; J. Levy & Co. 
$50. 

Kawski, Geo. J., 2326 Jerome ave.; A. Froeh- 
lich. $200. 

Langman, Frank, & H. Horwitz, 303 E. ith 
st.; S. Semmel. $84. 

Maas, Edwin, & Jno. Milke, 258 10th ave.; 
Wasserstein & Grapel. $290. 

Nadel, Kallman, 140 Eldridge st.; Van Ider- 
stine Co. $125. 

Oberman, Max, 625 W. 42nd st.; J. Levy & 
Co. $60. 

Perlungher, R., 
$175. 

Schainen, Harry, 413 St. Anns ave.; J. Levy 
& Co. $50. 


36 Mulberry st.; I. Levy. 


MANHATTAN BILLS OF SALE. 
Haller, Josef, 537-9 E. 5th st.; David Haller. 
$300. 
Weinberger, M., & Jos. Satmory, 72 James 
st.; Yettie Satmory. $500. 
BROOKLYN MORTGAGES. 


Braunstein, Abe, 148 Havemeyer st.; Jos. 
Rosenberg. $75. 

Bauman, Dora, 135 Walton st.; Jos. Rosen- 
berg. $100. 

Beskowitz, M., 1276 42nd st.; Gustave Selner. 
$75. 

Chassin, Morris, 163 Seigel st.; Julius Levy. 
$150. 


Fisher, Ernest, 113 Moffat st.; Levy Bros. 
$125. 

Faluk, Benj., 1026 39th st.; Jos. Rosenberg. 
$100. 

Guthog, Paysel, 338 Christopher ave.; Levy 
Bros. $89. 

Helschein, Harry, 239 Watkins st.; Levy 
Bros. $55. 

Korenblum, Isidore, 30 Belmont ave.; Van 


Iderstine Co. $140. 
Liebowitz, Wm., 62 
$125. 
Adolphi, 
$100. 
Newman, Barney, 9 Monteith st.; Jos. Rosen- 

berg. $100. 

Prisko, Michael, 328 Leonard st.; Levy Bros. 
$175. 

Russell, Louis, 417 Classon ave.; Levy Bros. 
$200. 

Rapid Transit Beef Co., 2741 Atlantic ave.; 

Boehm & Co. $800. 

Silicowiez, Philip, 26 Fayette st.; Jos. Rosen- 


Riverdale ave.; Jos. 
Rosenberg. 
Misshalli, 


Rosenberg. 


1327 C. I. ave.; Jos. 


berg. $125. 

Skyar, B., 275 Watkins st.; Julius Levy. 
$125. 

Shapiro, Morris, 316 Georgia ave.; Julius 
Levy. $100. 


Taback, Ed., 680 3rd ave.; Van Iderstine Co. 
$100. 
BROOKLYN BILLS OF SALE. 


Boehm, Geo. M. L., 2741 Atlantic ave.; Rapid 
Transit Beef Co. Nom. 


Korner, John, 145-47 Euclid ave.; Wm. Stiehl. 
$1,025. 

GROCERIES, DELICATESSEN, HOTEL AND 
RESTAURANT FIXTURES. 
MANHATTAN MORTGAGES. 
sriere, Julius, 2134 Amsterdam ave.: Jno. D. 

Haar & Co. $350. 
Eserer, Oscar, & Jos. M. Lester, 828 Hunts 
Point ave., Bronx; A. Lowy. $200. 
Jefferson Bologna Co. (Inc.), 28 Jefferson st.; 


M. Zimmerman Co.’ $202. 
Lifshitz, Aaron, 1463 Webster ave.: B. 
Dreyer. $200. 


Parson, Morris K., 950 E. 163rd_st.; 
Kaplan & A. Flachner. $1,215. 

Chiericati, G. M., 67 W. 38th st.: M. Lanzii- 
latti. $600. 

Gluckstein, Simon, 134 Rivington st.: Felix 
Kunstler. $200. 

Heiman, Henry, & Carl Kupfer, 643 Broad- 
way; Max Scher & Victor Lebovitz. (R) 
$2,100. 

Levine, Bessie, 38 W. 22nd st.; Samuel Post. 
$1,000. 

Levin, Adolph, 111 Lafayette st.; 
Lehman. $300. 

Sanders, Chas:, & Conrad Merkel, 2049 Sth 
ave.; Chas. & Magdalena Sanders. $4,500. 


MANHATTAN BILLS OF SALE. 

Grossman, A., & I. Spiegfogel & L. Taubman, 
74 E. 12th st.: Harry Wexler. $1. 

Kaplan, Sam, & Adolph Flaschner, 950 E. 
163rd_ st.; M. K. Parson & D. Brown. 
$4,600. 

Malage, Nath., 33 Wooster st.; Jos. Wexler. 
$290. 

Pulis, N. L., 383 E. 138th st.; 
$1,375. 
tudinsky, Wolf, 102 Orchard st.; S. Karp & 
M. Lorber. $480. 

Salvatore, Vita, 356 10th ave.: M. Salvatore. 
$1,000. 

Wertheim, A., 
$560. 

BROOKLYN MORTGAGES. 

Nielson, Alfred O., 8307 13th ave.: Jacob Hal- 
bren & Son. $70. 

Kantor, Richard, 4 Richards st.; Levin Bros. 
$110. 

BROOKLYN BILLS OF SALE. 

Lyons, Benj., 239 
Gloeckl. $275. 


Sam 


Samuel 


Jas. Stathis. 


1702 Ist ave.; Max Morris. 


Chas. 


Troutman st.: 





406-412 East 102d St. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Good to choice native steers $6.40@7.75 

4.40@6.30 
es vacuo Coos See 
1.65@5.25 
6.00@7.10 


Poor to fair mative steers 
Oxen and stags 
Bulls and dry cows 


Good to choice native steers one year ago.. 


LIVE CALVES. 


Live veal calves, common to prime, 
100 Ibs. 


Live veal calves, culls, per 100 lbs....... 


per 

7.00@ 10.50 
5.00@ 6.00 
3.50@ 4.50 
7.50@ 8.00 


Live calves, grassers and buttermilks..... 


Live calves, Southern 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Live lambs, common to choice............ 5.35@ 6.25 
" Live lambs, culls, per 100 Ibs.* @ 4.50 
Live sheep, common to fair, per 100 lbs... 3.00@ 


Hogs, heavy 
Hogs, medium .. 
Hogs, 140 Ibs. 
Pigs 

Rough 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Choice native heavy 
Choice light 
Common to fair native 
WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Choice native heavy 
Choice native light 
Native, common to fair .. 
Choice Western, heavy 
Choice Western, light 
Common to fair Texas 
Good to choice heifers 
Common to fair heifers 
Choice cows 
Common to fair cows 
Common to fair oxen and stags 
Fleshy Bologna bulls 


10% @11% 


native 10%@11% 


7 @7% 


BEEF CUTS. 
Western. City. 
@16% 15 @16% 
@15 13% @14% 
10% @12 


16 
14 


DRESSED CALVES. 
Veals, city dressed, prime, per Ib 
Veals, good to choice, per lb 
Western calves, choice 
Western calves, fair to good 
Western calves, common 


DRESSED HOGS. 
Hogs, heavy 
Hogs, 180 Ibs. 
Hogs, 160 Ibs. 
Hogs, 140 Ibs. 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Spring lambs, choice, per 
Lambs, good 
Sheep, choice 
Sheep, medium to good 
Sheep, culls 


PROVISIONS. 
(Jobbing Trade.) 
hams, 10 lbs. avg 
hams, 42 to 14 lbs. avg 
hams, 14 to 16 lbs. avg 
picnics, light 
picnics, heavy 
shoulders 


Smoked 
Smoked 
Smoked 
Smoked 
Smoked 
Smoked 


Smoked bacon, boneless 

Smoked bacon (rib in) ........... ery 
Dried beef sets 

Smoked beef tongue, per lb 

Pickled bellies, heavy 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Fresh pork loins, city 
Fresh pork loins, Western 
Shoulders, city 
Shoulders, Western 
Butts, regular 

Buts, boneless 

Fresh hams, city 

Fresh hams, Western 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin bones, avg. 50@65 lbs. cut.... @ 80.00 
Flat shin bones, avg. 40@50 lbs. cut, 
100 bones, per 2,000 lbs....... ervccvccece 
Hoofs, black, per ton 
Thigh bones, avg. 90@95 Ibs. cut, per 100 
bones, per 2,000 
Horns, 7% oz. and over, 
quality, per ton 


BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES. 


@90c. 

@60c. a piece 
a piece 

. a pair 
a pound 
. & piece 
. a piece 
. a piece 
. & pound 
a piece 
. a piece 
. & pound 
. & pound 
@12c. a pair 
@ 8c. a pound 
@ 5c. a pound 


@i7 
@16 
@18 
@23 
@12% 


@1T% 
@16 
@l1 
@10% 
@13 
@16 
@14% 
@14 


steers, 


Fresh steer tongues .... 

Fresh cow tongues ........... eceee, 45 
Calves’ heads, scalded.............. 40 
Sweetbreads, veal ...........00- --.30 
Sweetbreads, beef ..........eseee0- 18 
Calves’ livers ... 

Beef kidneys .. 

Mutton kidneys 

Livers, beef 

Oxtails 

Hearts, beef 

Rolls, beef ... 

Tenderloin beef, Western 

Lambs’ fries 

Pxtra lean pork trimmings 

Blade meat ... 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 
Ordinary shop fat 
Suet, fresh and heavy 
Se SE, DOE GUE... cvccececctecasvsiscces 20 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


imp., wide, per bundle 

imp., medium, per bundle 

imp., per bundle 

imp., Russian rings 

domestic, wide, per bundle 

Sheep, domestic, medium, per bundle 

Sheep, domestic, narrow med., per bundle. 

Hog, American, free of salt, tes. or bbis., 
per lb., f. o. b. New York 

Hog, extra narrow selected, per lb 

Hog, in kegs, 1 cent over bbls. or tes... 

Beef rounds, per set, f. 0. b. Chicago.... 

Beef rounds, export, per set, f. o. b. N. Y. 

Beef rounds, per Ib. 

Beef, bungs, piece, f. o. b. New York 

Beef, bungs, per ° 

Beef middles, per set, f. o. b. New York.. 

Beef middies, per set, f. 0. b. Chicago.... 

Beef, middles, per Ib 

Beef weasands, per 1,000, No. 1s 

Beef weasands, per 1,000, No. 2s 


SPICES. 


Sheep, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 


Pepper, Sing., white 
Pepper, Sing., black 
Pepper, Penang, white 
Pepper, red Zanzibar 
Allspice 

Cinnamon 

Coriander 


Refined—Granulated ........... cece cecce 
Crystals 
Powdered 


POOP w Oem eee eee eeeeeeeee 


seccccccccccccecccccsees SHE 5% 
GREEN CALFSKINS. 
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Branded skins 

Ticky skins 

eR Dy Bea GN nos etn scescescies 

No. 2 B. M. skins ...... 

MO, 2, BBO hide cc csccscoe cocscecere sees 
No, 2, 12%-14 ..... 

No. 1 B. M., 12%-14 ...... 

ce Re” eo es 
Se EL SUEO .eacoccsSoccvevicotwecs Pipi % 
No. 2 kips, 14-18 .. 

No. 

No. 

No. 1, heavy kips, 18 and over 

No. 2, heavy kips, 18 and over 

Branded kips 

Heavy branded kips 

Ticky kips 

Heavy ticky kips 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED. 
Turkeys— 
Old Hens, avg. best 
Old Toms, avg. best 
Old Common 
Spring selected, dry-picked, per lb 
Spring ordinary, dry-picked 


Fowls, dry packed— 
Western, boxes, 45-55 Ibs. to doz 


Western dry-pkd., bbls., iced, 4-4%4 Ibs. 


Other Poultry— 
Old Cocks, per lb 
Squabs, prime, white, 10 lbs. to doz., per 
doz. 


FROZEN. 
Turkeys— 


Young toms, No. 1 
Young hens, No. 1 
Young, No. 2 


@23 
@21 
@16 
@22 
@22 
@20 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Spring chickens, broilers, nearby, per lb....13%4@14% 
Fowls, per 1b., via express 

Roosters, per lb., via express 

WOR. OOP Ds wacececvtascedcevingtceses 

Ducks, per Ib. 

Geese, per lb. 

Guinea Fowls, per pair 

Pigeons, per pair 


Creamery, Specials 
Creamery, Extras 
Process, Specials 
Process, Extras 


Fresh gathered, extras 

Fresh gathered, extra firsts 

Fresh gathered, firsts 

Fresh gathered, 

Fresh gathered, dirties, No. 1 

Fresh gathered, dirties, No. 2 

Fresh gathered, checks, good to prime 
Refrigerator firsts, season’s storage charges 


FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
BASIS, NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Bone meal, steamed, per ton 

Bone meal, raw, per ton 

Hoof meal, per unit, Chicago 

Dried blood, West, high grade, fine, 
f. o. b. Chicago 

Nitrate of soda—spot 

Bone black, discard, sugar house del. 
New York 

Dried blood, N. Y., 12@13 per cent. 
ammonia 

Tankage, 11 and 15 p. ¢., 
Chicago 

Garbage tankage, f. o. b. New York. 

Fish scrap, dried, 11 p. ¢c. ammonia 
and 15 p. c. bone phosphate, de- 
livered, New York (nominal)..... 

Wet, acidulated, 7 p. c. ammonia per 
ton, f. o. b. factory . 

Sulphate ammonia gas, for shipment, 
per 100 lbs., guar., 25% 

Sulphate ammonia gas, per 100 Ibs., 
spot, guar., 25% 

So. Carolina phosphate rock, ground, 
per 2,000 Ibs., f. o. b. Charleston.. 

So. Carolina phosphate rock, undried, 
f. o. b. Ashley River, per 2,240 lbs. 

The same, dried 


3.35 
2.60 and 85c. 
@ 3.20 
3.17%@ 3.20 
6.50 @ 7.70 


3.50 @ 3.75 
3.75 @ 4.00 








